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No one who can remember the events of ten 
years ago will have forgotten the tasteful honors that 
were paid in 1864 by the Century Club to William Cul- 
len Bryant, on his reaching the age of seventy. Near- 
ly another decade has now been added to the life of 
this illustrious citizen and man of letters; and it is 
proposed fo celebrate the event next November by an 
original artistic testimonial, to cost about five thou- 
sand dollars, and to consist of a silver and golden vase, 
so wrought as to express his relation to American 
literature and life during the long period of his activi- 
ty in both. 

- == ope ——— 

Bluff old John Adams, who was the first man 
that ever satin the official vacuum of the Vice-Presi- 
dency, wrote home to his wife that his country had 
invented for him the most insignificant office that ever 
the imagination of man had conceived. The impor- 
tance of the office is altogether contingent; and the 
question has long been under consideration whether 
the Vice-Presidency might not have some real respon- 
sibilities added to it that would make its actual func- 
tions seem less like a farce. A suggestion in this 
direction comes from the Milwaukee Sentinel to the 
effect that the office should include the Governorship 
of the District of Columbia, Why not? 

——--— qe —— - 

Among the good things which the State of Mis- 
souri has to boast of is a Superintendent of Public 
Schools who is particularly well-informed and posi- 
tively alive, and who makes annual reports that are 
full of cheer. With William T. Harris at the head of 
the schools of St. Louis, and John Monteith at the 
head of the schools of the State, we ought to see a sys- 
tem of public instruction in Missouri as perfect as that 
of Massachusetts or Michigan. 

———- +e ——_ — 

It has not been easy hitherto to find anywhere 
in literature an estimate of the Roman Catholic 
Church that at once grasps all the necessary learning 
of the subject, and handles that learning with keen, 
profound, cool, and urbane thought. Polemias upon 
the subject, we have enough; but for purposes of in- 
struction and just conclusion, polemics are most un- 
profitable. James Martineau, at last, has given us 
what we need; an original, wise, critical, and peculiary 
Catholic discoarse on the Roman Catholic Church and 
its Pretensions. This discourse, which originally ap- 
peared as a paper in Old and New, is now issued 
in the form of a pamphlet by the publishers of that very 
wide-awake and energetic magazine. 

———_ ge ———- 


Senator Roscoe Conkling is not the man to put 
his hand to any sort of plow, and then to look back; 
and we think it a happy omen of success for the plan 
of breaking up the cruel and infamous traffic in Italian 
beggars, bootblacks, and harpists, that Mr. Conkling 
has taken an interest init. A recent letter from Capt. 
Moreno gives some of the distressful details of this 
traffic, and of the methods of imposture and barbarity 
by which it is carried on. He says that thousands of 
Italians have been induced to Jeave their native coun- 
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try under the representation that large tracts of land 
would be given to them here, or that they would come 
into the posession of gold mines, or that fabulous for- 
tunes were to be had here in some other delightfully 
easy way. On reaching New York, their deceivers 
have them perfectly in their power; and ignorant at 
once of our language, land, and laws, the poor crea- 
tures are terrified by dreadful accounts of us, and are 
driven by fright and hunger into the streets as organ- 
grinders, rag-pickers, crossing-sweepers, bootblacks, 
and beggars; and every night they are called to a 
strict account by their taskmasters, who thus gain a 
rascally living by despoiling these tawny Italian 
slaves. We are glad that Mr. Conkling has looked into 
the matter, and that he finds it worth his further 
notice; for if his hand comes down on it, that will be 
the last of this abomination. 


-<p0 


We are indebted to the current discussion of the 
third-term question for the finest example that has 
been lately presented of the infinite possibilities of dis- 
agreement in opinion. The Cincinnati Gazette, always 
remarkable for its vigorous frankness and for its 
staunch support of Gen. Grant, thinks the time has 
come for it “to speak plainly truths which the Presi- 
dent's situation prevents him from hearing from those 
about him.” First declaring that no real necessity for 
a third term is conceivable, it asserts that the attempt 
to effect it would increase the general sense of public 
danger; “for then it would be perceived that an am- 
bitious President may plunge his country into peril, 
such as war, in order to create an apparent necessity 
for continuing him in power.” If, however, Gen. 
Grant be nominated for a third term, the following 


would be the result: it ** would be such a shock to an- | 


cient customs; it would be so tainted in the public 
mind with his patronage: it would be so accepted by 
public outery as the fulfillment of the enemy’s predic- 
tions of what would come from placing this office in 
the hands of a soldier, and of his determination to 
elect himself for life, and would in many ways furnish 
so much matter to stir up popular jealousy, that it 
would be fatal to the Republican party; and so the 
attempt at a third term would bring Grant’s career to 
an end in disgrace.” 
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It is to the credit of the Hon. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford that he did not allow Civil Service Reform to be 
pitchforked out of Congress, without making a strong 
and manly appeal on its behalf, and without trying to 
recall to his fellow-Republicans the duty of keeping 
faith with the people. ‘“ We have put Civil Service 
Reform,” said he, “into platforms and convention 
resolutions. We have spoken of it on the hustings. 
Our editors have praised it in the press. Thoughtful 
citizens, conscious of the growing evils of partisan 
patronage, have approved our purpose and been sadly 
disappointed at our performance.”’ Of the present 
system, he spoke out his opinion frankly: “It has been 
and to-day is a burden on you, Representatives, keep- 
ing you from your natural and proper duties, and 
making you suitors for Executive favors, and brokers 
in departmental appointments. It is a strain upon 
the very system of our government, already become 
severe, and each year growing more severe aud danger- 


ous.”’ 
_——— ome — -- 


It appears to be up-hill work, to raise money for 
colleges by collective subscriptions from graduates. 
We have lately seen a somber report from the Har- 
vard College committee, who had such a subscription 
in hand. A similar report now reaches us from the 
committee of ‘the Woolsey Fund of Yale College.” 
The proposed amount of that Fund is half a million; 
towards which, after some years of effort, only about 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars have been 
contributed.. Of course the panic has had a depressing 
effect upon the measure; but thisis not all. The great 
sums that have been given to colleges have usually 
come, in our time at least, from opulent individual 
donors, who can part with large sums without feeling 
the loss, or whose hold upon their wealth has been loos- 
ened by death, or by the approach of death. We have 
no idea, however, that the effort to raise the full 
amount of the Woolsey Fund is going to be given up. 
The name which this Fund is to bear down to the fu- 
ture is one revered by every living graduate of Yale; 
and at the approaching Commencement the cause is 
likely to receive a helpful impulse. 

— +e 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston is doing some genu- 
ine literary work in his articles for the A&#antic un- 
folding his recollections of service in the Southern 
army during our civil war. And “A Rebel’s Recol 
lections” are likely not only to instruct us in some 
hitherto unfamiliar personal aspects of the strife, but 
by the genial and manly good bumor in which they 
are written to furnish another agreeable proof that the 
strife is ended, 








THE SPINNING UNDINE. 
By RACHEL POMEROY. 


+ ie Seebach maids be gathered 
Within the spinning-room, 
A-twisting thread of linen, 
At even-gloom ; 
The lads sit by, and gleesome quip 
Twinkles from lip to lip. 





A virgin enters, noiseless— 
Glided she through the lock ? 
None saw the latch uplifted, 
None heard her knock. 
An ivory spinning-wheel she carries, 
And, scarce invited, tarries. 


They stretch the circle wider 
To take the stranger in; 
Give her the seat of honor; 
Then straight begin 
To twirl the giddy whcels once more, 
Noisily as before. 


Her wondrous beauty shames them 3 
Shyness half stops their song; 
The whir of gossip slackens— 
But not for long. 
Soon giddy tongues fly fleet as fingers 
The while she, spinning, lingers. 


She spinneth thread of silver; 
At stroke of clock she goes, 

If it were flesh or phantom 
Nobody knows}; 

All speculate, amazed, save one, 

The sober household son. 


He says no word to any, 
No syllable doth hear; 
Thus through the evening sat he 
While she was near, 
And, gazing on her face, did seem 
As ina happy dream. 


Full many an eve thereafter 
She pays a visit so; 
At clock-stroke, to the minute, 
Will always go; 
Her coming makes the house-son glad; 
Her going leaves him sad. 


Defter the maidens’ hand-work, 
Their speech more soft and low; 

The lads more gentle-mannered, 
More manly, grow ; 

Each learns to love her coming well, 

Nor can the reason tell. 


Eptreaty never wins her 

To wait a moment over; 
Therefore one day beforehand 

Her crafty lover 
Puts back the clock, in hope she may 
A little later stay. 


The false hour strikes for going— 
He follows her away ; 

Swift through the night she flitteth 
To Mummel-see; 

Slips like a shadow ‘neath the wavo— 

He, luckless, leaps to save. 


Complaining, angry murmur 
The bubbling ripples make; 
Next morn they find him floating 
Cold on the lake. 
The water-sprite by maids or men 
Is never seen again. 





We and Our —Acighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE VANDERHEYDEN FORTRESS TAKEN. 


66 N OW, Harry, I'll tell you what I'm going to 
do this morning,” said Eva with the air of a 
little general, as she poured his morning coffee. 

*“ And what are you going to do?” replied he, in the 
proper tone of inquiry. 

“ Well, I’m going to take the old fortress over the 
way by storm this very morning. I’m going to rush 
through the breach that Jack has opened into the very 
interior and see what there is there. I’m perfectly dying 
to get the run of that funny old house; why, Harry, it’s 
just like a novel, and I shouldn’t wonder if I could get 
enough out of it for you to make an article of.” 

“Thank you, dear; you enter into the spirit of arti- 
cle-hunting like one to the manner born.” 

“That I do; I’m always keeping my eyes open when 
I go about New York for bits and hints that you can 
work up, and I’m sure you ought to do something with 
this old Vanderheyden house. I know there must be 
ghosts in it; I’m perfectly certain.” 

“But you wouldn’t meet them in a morning eal,” 
said Harry, “ that’s contrary to all ghostly etiquette.” 
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“Never mind, I'll get track of them. T’ll become in- 
timate with old Miss Dorcas ard get her to relate her 
history, and if there is a ghost chamber I'll be 
into it.” 

“Well, success to you,” said Harry; ‘but to me it 
looks like a formidable undertaking. Those old ladies 
are so padded and wadded in buckram.” 

“Oh pshaw! there's just what Jack has done for me, 
he has made a breach in the padding and buckram. 
Only think of my seeing them at midnight in their 
night-caps! and such funny night-caps! Why, it’s an 
oceasion long to be remembered, and I would be will- 
ing to wager anything they are talking it over at this 
minute; avd, of course, you see, it’s extremely proper 
and quite a part of the play, that I should come in this 
morning to inquire after the wanderer, and to hope 
they didn’t cateh cold, and to talk over the matter 
generally. Now, I like that old Miss Dorcas, there 
seems to me to be an immense amount of character 
bebind all her starch and stiffness, and I think she’s 
quite worth knowing. She'll be an acquisition if one 
can only get at her.” 

“Well, as I said, success and prosperity go with 
you!” said Harry, as he roseand gathered his papers to 
go to his morning work. 

“TH go right out with you,” said Eva, and she 
snatched from the hat-tree a shawl and a little morsel 
of white fleecy worsted, which the initiated surname *¢ 
cloud,” and tied it over her head. “Im going right 
in upon them now,” she said. 

It was a brisk, frosty morning, and she went out with 
Harry and darted across from the door. He saw 
her in the distance, as he went down the street, laugh- 
ing and kissing her hand to him on the door-step of the 
Vanderheyden house. 

Just then the sound of the door-bell—unheard of in 
that hour in the morning—caused an excitement in the 
back breakfast-parlor, where Miss Doreas and Mrs. 
Betsey were at a late breakfast, with old Dinah stand- 
ing behind Miss Dorcas’ chair to get her morning or- 
ders, giggling aud disputing them inch by inch, as was 
her ordinary wont. 

The old door-bell had a rustling, harsh, rusty sound, 
as if cross with a chronic rheumatism of disuse. 

“Who under the sun!” said Miss Dorcas. ‘ Jack, be 
still!” 

But Jack wouldn’t be still, but ran and snuffed at 
the door, and barked as if he smelt a legion of burglars. 

Eva heard, within the house, the dining-room door 
open, and then Jack’s barking came like a fire of ar- 
tillery at the crack of the front door, where she was 
standing. It was slowly opened, and old Dinah’s gig- 
gling countenance appeared. ‘Laws bless your soul, 
Mis’ Henderson,” she said, flinging the door wide open, 
“is that you. Jack, be still, sir!’ 

But Eva had caught Jack up in her arms, and walked 
with him to the door of the breakfast room. 

“Do pray excuse me,” she said, “* but I thought I'd 
just run over and see that you had n't taken any cold.” 

The scene within was not uninvitive. There was a 
cheerful wood fire burning on the !:carth behind a 
pair of gigantic old-fashioned brass tire-irons. The 
little breakfast-talde, witb its bright old silver and 
India china, was drawn comfortably up in front. Miss 
Dorcas had her chair on one side, and Miss Betsey on 
the other, and between them there was a chair drawn 
up for Jack, where he had been sitting at the time the 
door-bell rang. 

“We are ashamed of our late hours,” said Miss Dor- 
cas, when she had made Eva sit down in an old-fash- 
ioned claw-footed arm-chair in the warmest corner; 
*““we don’t usually breakfast so late, but, the fact is, 
Betsey was quite done up by the adventure last 
night.” 

** Perhaps,”’ said Eva, *\I had better have tried keep- 
ing Jack till morning.” 

“Oh no, indeed, Mrs, Henderson,” said Mrs. Betsey, 
with energy; ‘I know it’s siily, but I shouldn’t have 
slept a wink all night if Jack hadn’tcome home. You 
kuow he sleeps with me,” she added. 

Eva did not know it before, but she said “ Yes” allthe 
same, and the good lady rushed on: 

“Yes; Dorcas thinks it’s rather silly, but I do let 
Jack sleep on the foot of my bed. Ispread his blan- 
ket for him every night, and I always wash his fect 
and wipe them clean before he goes to bed, and when 
you brought him back you really ought to have seen 
him run right up stairs to where 1 keep his bowl and 
towel; and he stood there, just as sensible, waiting for 
me to come and wash him. I wish you could have seen 
how dirty he was! I can’t think where ever that dog 
gets his paws so greasy.” 

9 ‘Cause he will eat out o’ swill-pails!” interposed 
Dinah, with a chuckle, “ Greatest dog after swill-pails 
Tever see. That’s what he’s off after.” 

“Well, I don’t know why. It’s very bad of him 
when we always feed him and take such pains with 
him,” said Mrs. Betsey, in accents of lamentation. 

* Dogs is allers jest so,” said Dinah; “they’s arter 
nastiness and carron. You can’t make a Christian 
out o’ a dog, no matter what you do.” 

Old Dinah was the very impersonation of that coarse, 
hard literalness which forces actual unpalatable facts 
upon unwilling ears. There was no disputing that she 
spoke most melancholy truths, that even the most in- 
fatuated dog-lovers could not always shut their eyes to, 
But Mrs. Betsey chose wholly to ignore her facts and 
treat her communication as if it had no existence, so 
she turned her back to Dinah and went on. 

“‘I1 don’t know what makes Jack have these turns of 
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running away. Sometimes I think it’s our system of 
dieting him. Perhaps it may be because we don’t 
allow him all the meat he wants; but then they say if 
you do give these pet dogs meat they become so gross 
that it is quite shocking.” 

Miss Dorcas rapped her snuff-box, sat back in her 
chair, and took snuff with an air of antique dignity 
that seemed to call heaven and earth to witness that 
she only tolerated such fooleries on account of her 
sister, and not at all in the way of personal appro- 
bation. 

The nurture and admonition of Jack was the point 
where the two sisters hud a chronic controversy, Miss 
Dorcas inclining to the side of strict discipline and 
vigorous repression. 

In fact, Miss Dorcas soothed her violated notions of 
dignity and propriety by always speaking of Jack as 
“ Betsey’s dog ’’—he was one of the permitted toys and 
amusements of Betsey’s more juvenile years; but she 
felt called upon to keep some limits of discipline to 
prevent Jack’s paw from ruling too absolutely in the 
family councils. 

“You see,” said Mrs, Betsey, going on with her rem- 
iniscences of yesterday, “we had taken Jack down 
town with us because we wanted to get his photo- 
graphs; we'd had him taken last week, and they 
were not ready till yesterday.” 

* Dear me, do show them to me,” said Eva, entering 
cheerfully into the humor of the thing; and Mrs. Bet- 
sey trotted up stairs to get them. 

* You see how very absurd’we are,” said Miss Dorcas; 
“but the fact is, Mrs. Henderson, Betsey has had her 
troubles, poor child, and I’m glad to have her have 
auything that can be any sort of a comfort to her.” 

Betsey came back with her photographs, which she 
exhibited with the most artless innocence, 

“You see,” said Miss Doreas, “just bow it is. If 
people set out to treat a dog as a child, they have to 
take the consequences. That dog rules this whole 
family, and of course he behaves like spoiled children 
generally. Here now this morning, Betsey and I both 
have bad colds because we were got out of bed with 
that creature.” 

Here Jack, seeming to understand that he was the 
subject-matter of some criticism, rose up suddenly on 
his haunches before Miss Dorcas and waved his paws 
in a supplicatory manner at her. Jack understood 
this to be his only strong point, and brought it out as 
a trump card on all occasions when he felt himself to 
be out of favor. Miss Dorcas laughed, as she generally 
did, and Jack seemed delighted, and sprang into her 
lap and offered to kiss her with the most brazen as- 
surance. 

‘Oh, well, Mrs. Henderson, I suppose you see that 
we are two old fools about that dog,” she said. ‘*I don’t 
know but [ am almost as silly as Betsey is, but the fact 
is one must have something, and a dog is not so much 
risk as a boy, afterall. Yes, Jack,” she said, tapping 
his shaggy head patronizingly, ‘‘after all, you're no 
more impudent than puppies in general.” 

“T never quarrel with anyone for loving dogs,” said 
Eva. ‘For my part, I think no family is complete 
without one. I teil Harry we must ‘set up’ our dog 
as soon as we get a little more settled. When we get 
one, we'll compare notes.”’ 

“*Well,” said Miss Dorcas, “ I always comfort myself 
with thinking that dear Sir Walter, with all his genius, 
went as far in dog petting as any of us. You remember 
Washington Irving’s visit to Abbotsford?” 

Eva did not remember it, and Miss Dorcas said she 
must get it for her at once; she ought to read it. And 
away she went to look it up in the bookcase in the 
bext room. 

“The fact is,’ said Mrs. Betsey, mysteriously, 
“though Doreas has so much strength of mind, she is 
to the full as silly about Jack as Iam. When I was 
gone to Newburg, if you'll believe me, she let Jack 
sleep on her bed. Dinah knows it, doesn’t she?” 

Dinah confirmed this fact by a Joud explosion, in 
which there was a singular mixture of snort and gig- 
gle; and to cover her paroxysm she seized violently 
on the remains of the breakfast and bore them out 
into the kitchen, and was heard giggling and gurgling 
in a rill of laughter all along the way. 

Mrs. Betsey began gathering up and arranging the 
cups, and, filling a lacquered bowl of Japanese fabric 
with hot water, she proceeded to wash the china and 
silver. 

“What lovely china!” said Eva, with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Betsey, ‘ this china has been in the 
family for three generations, and we never suffer a 
servant to touch it.” 

‘Please let me help you,” said Eva, taking up the 
napkin sociably, ‘‘ I do so love old china.” 

And pretty soon one might have seen a gay morning 
party—Mrs. Betsey washing, Eva wiping, and Miss 
Doreas the while reading scraps out of Abbotsford 
about Maida, and Firette, and Hamlet, and Camp, 
and Percy, and others of Walter Scott’s four-footed 
friends. The ice of ceremony and stiffness was not 
only broken by this bit of morning domesticity, 
but floated gaily down-stream never to be formed 
again. 

You may go further into the bearts of your neigh- 
bors by one-half hour of undressed rehearsal behind 
the scenes, than a century of ceremonious posing be- 
fore the footlights. 

Real people, with anything like heart and tastes and 
emotions, do not enjoy being shut up behind barri- 
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eades,and conversing with their neighbors only through 
loopholes. If any warm-hearted adventurer gets in 
at the back doot of the-heart the stiffest and most 
formal are often the most thankful for the deliver- 
ance, 

The advent of this pretty young creature, with her 
air of joy and gaiety, into the shadowed and mossy 
precincts of the old Vanderheyden house was an event 
to be dated from, as the era of a new life. She was to 
them a flower, a picture, a poem, and a thousand dear 
remembrances and new capabilities stirred in the 
withered old hearts to meet her. 

Her sincere artlessness and naif curiosity, her gen- 
uine interest in the old time-worn furniture, relics 
and belongings of the house gave them a new sense 
of possession. We seem to acquire our things over 
again when stimulated by the admiration of a new 
spectator. 

“Dear me,” said Eva, as she put down the tea-cup 
she was wiping, ‘ what a pity J haven’t some nice old 
china to begin on! but all my things are spick and span 
new; I don’t think it’s a bit interesting. I do love to 
see things that look as if they had a history.” 

“Ab! my dear child, you are making history fast 
enough,” said Miss Dorcas, with that kind of half sigh 
with which people at eighty look down on the aspir- 
ants of twenty; “don’t try to hurry things.” 

“But I think old things are so nice,” said Eva. 
“They get so many associations. Things just out of 
Tiffany’s or Collamore’s haven’t associations, there’s 
no poetry in them. Now, everything in your house 
has its story. It’s just like the old villas I used to see 
in Italy where the fountains were all mossy.” 

“We are mossy enough, dear knows,” said Miss Dor- 
cas, laughing, ‘* Betsey and I.” 

“Tm so glad I’ve got acquainted with you,” said Eva, 
looking up with clear, honest eyes into Miss Dorcas’s 
face; “it’s so lonesome not to know one’s neighbors, 
and I’m an inexperienced beginner, you know. There 
are a thousand questions I might ask, where your ex- 
perience could help me.” 

“Well, don’t hesitate, dear Mrs. THlenderson,’”’ said 
Mrs. Betsey; ‘‘do use usif you can. Dorcas is really 
quite a doctor, and if you should be ill any time, don’t 
fail to let us know. Wenever havea doctor. Dorcas 
always knows just what todo. You ought to see her 
herb closet—there’s a little of everything in it; and she 
is wouderful for strengthening-mixtures.”’ 

And so Eva was taken to see the herbal, and thence, 
by natural progression, through the chambers, where 
she admired the old furniture. Then cabinets were 
unlocked, old curiosities brought out, snatches and bits 
of history followed, and, in fact, lunch time came in 
the old Vanderheyden house before any of them per- 
ceived whither the tide of social enthusiasm had carried 
them. Fvastayed to lunch. Such a thing had ot hap- 
pened for years to the desolate old couple, and it 
really seemed as if the roses of youth and joy, the 
flowers of years past, all bloomed and breathed around 
her, and it was late in the day before she returned 
to her own home to look back on the Vanderheyden 
fortress as taken. Two stiff, ceremonious strangers 
had become two warm-hearted, admiring friends—a 
fortress locked and barred by constraint had become 
an open door of friendship. Was it not a good morn- 
ing’s work? 

CHAPTER IX. 
JIM AND ALICE. 


HE recent discussions of the marriage ques- 

tion, betokening unrest and dissatisfaction with 

the immutable claims of this institution, are founded, 

no doubt, on the various distresses and inconveniences 
of ill-assorted marriages. 

In times when the human being was little developed, 
the elements of agreement and disagreement were sim- 
pler, and marriages were proportionately more tran- 
quil. But modern civilized man has a thousand points 
of possible discord in an immutable near relation where 
there was one in the primitive ages. 

The wail, and woe, and struggle to undo marriage 
bonds in our day, comes from this dissonance of more 
developed and more widely varying natures, and it 
shows that a very large portion of marriages have been 
contracted without any advised and rational effort to 
ascertain whether there was a reasonable foundation 
for a close and life-long intimacy. 

It would seem as if the arrangements and customs 
of modern society did everything that could be done 
to render such a previous knowledge impossible. 

Good sense would say that if men and women are to 
single each other out, and bind themselves by a solemn 
oath, forsaking all others to cleave to each other as 
long as life should last, there ought to be, before taking 
vows of such gravity, the very best opportunity to be- 
come minutely acquainted with each other’s disposi- 
tions, and habits, and modes of thought and action. It 
would seem to be the dictate of reason that a long and 
intimate friendship ought to be allowed, in which, 
without any bias or commitment, young people might 
have full opportunity to study each other’s character 
and disposition, being under no obligation, expressed 
or implied, on account of such intimacy to commit 
themselves to the irrevocable union. 

Such a kind of friendship is the instinctive desire of 
both the parties that make up society. Both young 
men and young women, as we observe, would greatly 
enjoy a more intimate and friendly intercourse, if the 
very fact of that initiatory acquaintance were not im- 
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mediately seized upon by busy A, B, and C, and re- 
ported as an engagement. The flower that might 
possibly blossom into the rose of love is withered and 
blackened by the busy efforts of gossips to pick it open 
before the time. 

Our young friend, Alice Van Arsdel, was what in 
modern estimation would be called just the ‘ nicest 
kind of a girl.’ She had a warm heart, a high sense of 
justice and honor, she was devout in her religious pro- 
fession, conscientious in the discharge of the duties of 
family life. Naturally, Alice was of a temperament 
which might have inclined her to worldly ambition. 
She had that keen sense of the advantages of wealth 
and station which even the most sensible person may 
have, and had her father’s prosperity continued might 
have run the gay career of flirtation and conquest sup- 
posed to be proper to a rich young belle. 

The failure of her father not only cut off all these 
prospects, but roused the deeper and better part of 
her nature to comfort and support ber parents, and to 
assist in all ways in trimming the family vessel to the 
new navigation. TIler self-esteem took a different form. 
Had she been enthroned in wealth and station, it 
would have taken pleasure in reigning—thrown from 
that position, it became her pride to adapt herself en- 
tirely to the proprieties of her different circumstances. 
Up to that hour she had counted Jim Fellows simply 
asa tassel on her fan, or any other appendage to her 
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glittering life. When the crash came, she expected no | 


more of him than of a last summer’s bird, and it was 
with somewhat of pleased surprise that on the first 
public tidings of the news, she received from Jim an 
expensive hot-house bouquet of a kind that he had 
never thought of giving in prosperous days. 

“The extravagant boy!” she said. Yet she said it 
with tears in her eyes, and she put the bouquet into 
water, and changed it every day while it lasted. The 
fiowers and the friends of adversity have a value all 
their own. 

Then Jim came, came daily, with downright unsen- 
timental offers of help, and made so much fun and 
gaiety for them in the days of their breaking up as 
almost shocked Aunt Maria, who felt that a period of 
weeping and wailing would have been more appro- 
priate. Jim became recognized in the family as a sort 
of factotum, always alert and ready to advise or to do, 
and generally knowing where every body or thing 
which was wanted in New York was to be found. 
But, as Alice was by no means the orly daughter, as 
Marie and Angelique were each in their way as lively 
and desirable young candidates for admiration, it 
would have appeared that here was the best possible 
chance for a young man to have a friendship whose 
buds even the gossips would not pick open to find if 
there were love inside of them. As a young neophyte 
of the all-powerful press, Jim had the dispensation of 
many favors, in the form of tickets to operas, con- 
certs, and other public entertainments, which were 
means of conferring enjoyment and variety, and dis- 
pensed impartially among the sisters. Eva’s house, 
in all the history of its finding, inception, and con- 
struction, had been a ground for many a familiar 
meeting from whence had grown up a pleasant feeling 
of comradeship and intimacy. 

The things that specialized this intimacy, as relating 
to Alice more than to the other sisters, were things as 
indefinite and indefinable as the shade mark between 
two tints of the rainbow; and yet there undoubtedly 
was a peculiar intimacy, and since the misfortunes of 
the family it had been of a graver kind than before, 
though neither of them cared to put it into words. 
Between a young man and a young woman of mar- 
riageable age a friendship of this kind, if let alone, 
generally comes to its bud and blossom in its own 
season; and there is something unutterably vexatious 
and revolting to every fiber of a girl’s nature to 
have any well-meaning interference to force this de- 
nouement. 

Alice enjoyed the unspoken devetion of Jim, which 

she perceived by that acute sort of divination of 
which women ire possessed; she félt quietly sure that 
she had more influence over him, could do more with 
him, than any other woman; and this consciousness 
of power over a man is something most agreeable to 
girls of Alice's degree of self-esteem. She assumed to 
be a sort of Mentor; she curbed the wild sallies of his 
wit, rebuking him if he travestied a hymn, or made a 
smart, funny application of a text of Scripture. But, 
as she generally laughed, the culprit was not really 
overborne by the censure. She had induced him to 
go with her to Mr. St. John’s church, and even to 
take a class in the Sunday-school, where he presided 
with the unction of an apostle over a class of street 
“gamins,” who certainly never found a more enter- 
taining teacher. 
4 Now, although Marie aud Angelique were also teach- 
ers in the same school, it somehow always happened 
that Jim and Alice walked to the scene of their duties 
in company. It was one of those quiet, unobserved 
arrangements of particles which are the results of laws 
of chemical affinity. These street téte-d-tétes gave 
Alice admirable opportunity for those graceful ad- 
monitions which are so very effective on young gentle- 
men when coming from handsome, agreeable moni- 
tors. Ona certain Sunday morning in our history, as 
Alice was on her way to the mission school with Jim 
she had been enjoining upon him to moderate his ex- 
treme liveliness to suit the duties of the place and 
scene. 

“Tt’s all very well, Alice,” he said to her, “‘so long as 





I don’t have to be too much with that St. John. But 
I declare that fellow stirs me up awfully—he looks so 
meek and so fearfully pious that it’s all T can do to 
keep from ripping out an oath, just to see him 
jump!” 

“Jim, you bad fellow! How can you talk so?” 

“ Well, it’s a serious fact now. Ministers oughtn’t to 
look so pious! It’s too much a temptation. Why, last 
Sunday, when he came trailing by so soft and meek 
and asked me what books we wanted, I perfectly 
longed to rip out an oath and say, ‘Why in thunder 
can’t you speak louder! It’s a temptation of the 
devil, I know; but you mustn’t let St. John and me 
run too much together, or I shall blow out.” 

“Oh, Jim, you mustn’t talk so. Why, you really 
shock me—you grieve me.” 

“ Well, you see, I’ve given up swearing for ever so 
long, but some kinds of people do tempt me fearfully, 
and he’s one of ’em, and then I think that he must 
think I’m a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But then, you 
see, a wolf understands those cubs better than a sheep. 
You ought to hear how I put gospelintothem. I make 
’°em come out on the responses like little Trojans. I've 
promised every boy who is ‘sharp up’ on his Collect 
next Sunday a new pop-gun.”’ 

“Oh Jim, you creature!” said Alice, laughing. 

“By George, Alice, it’s the best way. You don't 
know anything about these little heathen. You've got 
to take ’em where they live. They put up with the 
Collect for the sake of the pop-gun, you see.” 

* But, Jim, I really was in bopes that you would look 
on this thing seriously,’ said Alice, endeavoring to 
draw on a face of protest. 

“Why, Alice, Lam serious; didn’t I go round to the 
highways and hedges drumming up those little vars 
mints? Not a soul of them would have put his head 
inside a Sunday-school room if it hadn’t been for me. 
I tell you I ought to be encouraged now. I’m not ap- 
preciated. 

“Oh Jim, you have done beautifully.” 

“T should think I had. I keep a long face while they 
are there, and don’t swear at Mr. St. John, and sing 
like achureh robin. So I think you ought to let me 
let out a little to you going home. That eases my 
mind; it’s the confessional—Mr. St. John believes in 
that. I didn’t swear, mind you. I only felt like it: 
maybe that'll wear off, by-and-by. So don’t give me 
up, yet.” 

“Ob, I don’t; and I’m perfectly sure, Jim, that you 
are the very person that can do good to these wild 
boys. Of course the free experience of life which 
young men have enables them to know how to deal 
with such cases better than we girls can.”’ 

* Yes, you ought to hear me expound the command- 
ments, and put it into them about stealing and lying. 
You see Jim knows a thing or two, and is up to their 
tricks. They don’t come it round Jim, [tell you. Any 
boy that don’t toe the crack gets it. I give ’em C sharp 
with the key up.”’ 

“Oh, Jim, you certainly are original in your ways! 
But I dare say you're right,” said Alice. ‘* You know 
how to get on with them.” 

‘Indeed I do. I tell you I know what’s what for 
these boys, though 1 don’t know aud don’t care about 
what the old coves did in the first two centuries, and 
all that. Don’t you think, Alice, St. John is a little 
prosy on-that chapter ?”’ 

“Mr. St. John is such a good man that I receive 
everything he says on subjects where he knows more 
than I do,” said Alice, virtuously. 

“Oh, pshaw, Alice, if a fellow has to swallow every 
good man’s hobby horses, hoofs, tail and all, why he'll 
have a good deal to digest. I tell you St. John is too 
‘other worldly,’ as Charles Lamb used to say. He 
ought to get in love, and get married. I think, now, 
that if our little Angie would take him in hand she 
would bring him into mortal spheres, make a nice fel- 
low of him.” 

“Oh, Mr. St. John never will marry,” said Alice, sol- 
emnly ; “he is devoted tothe church. He has published 
a tract on holy virginity that is beautiful.” 

“Holy grandmother!” said Jim; ‘that’s all bosh, 
Ally. Now you are too sensible a girl to talk that way. 
That’s going to Rome on a high canter.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Alice, stoutly. ‘“ For my 
part, I think if a man for the sake of devoting himself 
to the church, gives up family cares, I reverence him. 
I like to feel that my rector is something sacred to the 
altar. The very idea of a clergyman in any other than 
sacred relations is disagreeable to me.” 

‘**Go it, now! so long as I’m not the clergyman!” 

* You sauce-box!”’ 

“Well, now, mark my words. St. John is a man, 
after all, and not a Fra Angelico angel, with a long 
neck and a lily in his hand, and, I tell you, when Angie 
sits there at the head of her class, working and fussing 
over those girls, she looks confoundedly pretty, and if 
St. John finds it out [shall think the better of him, and 
TI think he will.” 

“ Pshaw, Jim, he never looks at her.” 

“Don’t he? he does though. I’ve seen him go 
round and round, and look at her as if she was an 
electrical battery, or something that he was afraid 
might go off and kill him. But he does look at her. I 
tell you Jim knows the signs of the sky. 

With which edifying preparation of mind Alice 
found herself at the door of the Sun@ay-school room, 
where the pair were graciously received by Mr. St. 
John. 


’ 


(To be continued.) 





POOR LITTLE KATY. 
By CELIA THAXTER. 


HREE days of easterly tempest had maddened the rest- 
less Atlantic: 

We on our rock seemed the center of leagues of confu- 
sion and tumult; 

Fitful the wind blew, and blindly it buffeted light-house 
and headland; 

Loud boomed the breakers incessant, with thundering tread 
on the granite, 

Shaking their wild, snowy manes, like fierce lions that roar 
in their fury. 

Misty and pale rose the fourth day, the chill rain was fall- 
ing in torrents; 

Slowly it calmed the roused ocean, till sullenly plunged the 
spent surges, 

Leaden and whiter than death where the crests broke afar 
in the distance. 

In the cold gray of the morning a boat from a neighboring 


island 
Ventured across with a messenger laden with sorrowful 
tidings. 
*“ Poor little Katy,” he told us, “the fisherman's girl, little 
Katy, 


During the storm had died, at last all her trouble had 
ended, 
And be had come for her coffin.” So all day long in the 
workshop 
How ‘twas fashioned I watched—the sawing, and planing, 
and fitting, and nailing 
Till in the dusk it lay finished. A handful of scarlet gera- 
nium 
Within it T laid, and then, in that presence pathetic, 
Thought of the desolate household, the sorrowing father 
and mother; 
Yet was I glad for the maid who had fallen asleep in her 
childhood, 
Hard was the life she had left, full of toil and temptation 
and sorrow— 
Hewing of wood for her hands, and the weariful drawing 
of water, 
Turning of fish on the flats in the dry, windy heats of the 
noontide ; 
Ne’er should she climb to the headlands, with weeping and 
terrified women, . 
Watching with fear-stricken faces the fishing-fleet, squall- 
struck and reeling, 
Chased by the pitiless gale, and dispersed in despair and 
confusion— 
Never should gaze sick at heart while the glimmering sail, 
full of promise, 
Faded and passed from her sight, taking courage and hope 
from her bosom— 
Spared all the woe and the trouble, the strife and vexation 
and trial, . 
Curses and blows and dull anguish in place of the light of 
affection; 
Safe from the whole, all the wretchedness weighing so 
heavy and hopeless, 
Taking the light from the eyes and the rese from the cheek 
of her sisters. 
Lightly the fisherman lifted the light little shell to his 
shoulder; 
Sadly he bore it away through the mist and the gathering 
darkness 
Over the wild tossing sea, till twas hidden from sight in 
the twilight. : 
‘ 
Green grows the turf o’er her grave, on the siope that 
is silent and lonely, 
Facing the south and the cast, where the sunrise so rosily 
arches 
*"Neath changing and delicate cloud-flocks, and snow-white 
the seagull floats over. 
Ever the winds sweep across it, all day and all night, and 
the light-house, 
Wheeling its varying rays, points a still, shining finger and 
marks it, 
Growing, and fading, and changing, but ever returning, till 
daylight 
Quenches its beautiful star, and the sun lights the meas- 
ureless ocean. 
Round her the waves run forever, and sing like a harp ora 
trumpet; 
Katy knows naught of the sunrise that shines on her little 
gray headstone, 
Nor of the white heat of noon, nor the red-burning sky of 
the sunset, 
Nor of the song of the linnet, nor music the waves maké 
about her, 
Nor of the storm, nor the calm. There is nothing shall 
trouble her slumber. 





A SEASONABLE MEDITATION. 
By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


NOR eighteen hundred years Christian thinkers 
4 have been busy shaping the truths which they 
suppose themselves to find in Holy Scripture so as to 
fit them to convenient uses; for with churches, as with 
armies, “‘ fixed ammunition ”’ cartridges are found to 
be handier than loose powder and ball, that leave each 
soldier to regulate his own charges. 

These precise, and in their time satisfactory, creed 
cartridges are liable, however, to go out of fashion. 
Like the bridal dresses of our grandmothers, they are 
none the less reverently preserved, and from time to 
time taken out, aired, exhibited, and talked over. Now 
and then a young girl puts on the old dress just to see 
how funny it looks and how stiff it feels. The older 
the family the greater the number of these curiosities 
and heirlooms, flavorous with antiquity. 

The reason why the Bible itself does not go out of 
fashion and get tucked away with the old symbols is 
that, like a shawl or flowing robe, it is so little shaped 
to any one particular user, that it can be worn with 
comfort by almost any person in any age. Its struc- 
ture is so loose and rambling, yet instinct with spirit- 
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ual life and consciousness, that it survives the convul- 
sions of thought and the vagaries of reason, in the 
same way that trees and forests outlive earthquakes 
that shake down temples and cities. 

The Bible a sufiicient erced is a well-sounding rally 
for people who would come together for church pur- 
poses and find it necessary to raise some flag or other 
to mark their parade line; but careful examination 
will usually uncover the fact that this use of the Bible 
as asymbol of agreement or center of union is possible 
because the Bible does not demand agreement between 
individuals one by one. They can agree upon the 





Bible because the Bible does not compel them to agree | 


with each other. 
a certain social sentiment. 

It were difficult for sheep to define the constitution 
of the flock. Wild geese migrating make many procla- 
mations as their winged wedge splits the air; but they 
sannot state their plan of union, nor the title of head- 
gander to his place. Bees, at swarming time, illustrate 
an admirapie method and unity; but it may well be 
doubted whether any bee can state propositionally 
the symbol of faith on which they agree. A gregarious 
instinet guides and governs in all these cases. 

Of all the creatures of God, man is the most deeply 
and widely and magnificently gregarious. Society is 
essential to his progress, nay, to his very existence. 
Obeying this instinct of his being, man organizes 
church, State—in one word, society. To satisfy certain 
intellectual wants, he then puts at headquarters of his 
society certain propositions, such as: The right of 
kings to rule; or The authority of the church; or The 
truth of this or that creed; or The Bible the Word of 
God; or The constitution and the laws the expressed 
will of the people. 

In every case an examination will uncover the fact 
that the individuals, one by one, who fancy themselves 
to be intelligently rallying around their proclaimed 
social center are not held together in any intelligent 
Way whatever, but in a deeper, an instinctive way. 
For instance: 

The [say] one million voters of the State of New 
York in theory stand together on the Constitution. As 
a matter of fact, not one voter in one hundred has 
ever read the Constitution, or, having read it, is able 
to understand and expound its provisions. 

The uncounted millions of the Roman Catholic 
church cling to her with matchless tenacity, and with 
one consent speak of “the church—the church—the 
voice of the church.” But, in fact, not one man ina 
million was able until a few years ago to name the 
mouth through which this church speaks; and now 
that the Pope has been appointed mouthpiece the 
church is more or less convulsed, and even rent asun- 
der, by controversy as to the right of any one man to 
speak a bindiag word for millions. 

In like manner the Bible has been the rally for Prot- 
estants; yet not one Protestant in a thousand ever at- 
tempts to master the teachings of the Bible, or, 
making the attempt, is able to come into intellectual 
consent with other men his equals as Bible students. 

Thus, as already said, individuals come together and 
are held, not by their intelectual and statable agree- 
ments (their disagreements are usually intellectual, 
sharp, and statable), but by a certain deeper, subtler 
instinctive law which among animals we call gregari- 
ousness; among men, a tendency to union. 

Accordingly, we find that whenever any social cen- 
ter is assaulted in the name of reason, or science, or 
truth, or progress, it is defended with passion amount- 
ing to fury. The warfare resulting is nine parts rage 
to one part reasop. A tap on a bee-hive, however 
friendly, rouses a hum within and sets every citizen on 
preliminary practice with his sting-end not his brain- 
end. So is it with assaulted churches. Diana of the 
Ephesians must not be spoken against. Yet the greater 
part of that howling mob. knew not wherefore they 
were come together. The church is to be reverenced, 
not reasoned about, says the Churchman. The Bible 
is to be loved, not cross-questioned, Repel invasion 


-isa social instinct illustrated in common by bees, Pa- 


gans, Churchmen, Protestants—Dby all social creatures. 

This unreasoning flaming up of passion in defense 
of any palladium of society, evidences how little the 
intellect has had to do with the organization: and how 
largely, nay, almost wholly, the much-prized unity is 
a matter of sentiment. 

But, as the race advances, men grow in knowledge. 
Instincts and passions, at first supreme, are compelled 
to admit as partuer the intellect. The passions must 
abate their luxuriance and conform to stubborn facts. 
To faith (of all sorts) men add knowledge. Faith, like 
love, is blind. But when the eye of investigation 
opens, and reason begins to assort the facts and things 
that are sensed, at once even sacred things must sub- 
mit to inspection. Warfare results. Zealots make a 
stand at their temple’s center and wrench off the 
golden spikes of the most holy place to hurl them at 
the profane invaders. A voice sounds in their ears, 
“Lect us depart,” and, with eyes of hate, they die at 
their post, in defence of their most holy things and 
their ancestral faith. 

But God was not buried when Jerusalem was taken 
and her temple fell. He went forth scathless to fulfil 
henceforth the words of his son: *‘Not in this moun- 
tain nor yet in Jerusalem shall men worship the Fa- 
ther. God isaspirit.” ‘‘I will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh, saith the Lord.” 

In like manner age by age the holy places and holy 
things, so called, of men have been assaulted, and de- 


It serves as a flag, and thus satisfies | 








fended, and cast down, while shouts of victory rose 
heavenward mingled with the gnashings of defeat and 
the groans of good men despairing. 

At this day the assault is of science and ‘reason upon 
the unscientific and unreasonable walls within which 
the pious have housed their God. The temple must be 
reshaped or else destroyed. Some noble men are busily 
reshaping the temple, having learned that God dwells 
in field and forest as well as in their most holy; that 
he has a message of care for Gentile as well as Jew. 
Other men are defending church, tradition, creed, and 
Bible, with zeal born ef blind social and religious in- 
stinct. Their temple will surely tumble. But their 
God shall endure foreyer and forever. 

Euuina, N.Y. 
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ONE DAY IN JUNE. 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 
| gee one day in June, my aimless feet, 
horbidden, crossed the threshold of that fane 
sy grateful Harvard built for her dear slain, 
Whom freedom counted for her service meet. 


Above me rose the glorious sheaf of towers, 
As on the snowy tablets, slow, I read 
The names of all the generous-hearted dead, 
Who were our chivalry’s most perfect flowers. 


There were the names of men whom all the land 
Hailed as the greatest in those dreadful days; 
There, too, their names whose only meed of praise 

Was the deep sense of doing God's command. 


And one [ read, which oft I used to speak 
In loving-wise, as friend doth speak with friend: 
Brave, ardent spirit! wheresoever tend 

Thy restless feet, thou dost the highest seek. 


And, as I gazed, with dimmer sight I saw 

Upon rude stagings high above my head 

The workmen painting words that shall be read 
Through countiess years of Liberty and Law; 


Resounding words of that melodious tongue 
Which Tully spoke and Virgil sang so well; 
But nought of all their meaning could they tell 
@ Who on the wall their various colors flung. 


And some there were who worked in somber hues, 
While others bravely did illuminate 
With red and goid some word of greater weight ; 
But all alike the meaning all did lose. 


Behold, I thought, a parable of those 
Whose names are graven on these tablets cold; 
They did their work, yet little could have told 
Of meanings vast which only Heaven knows. 


Behold, I thought, a parable of all 
Who do men’s work upon this mortal strand; 
Great meanings, which they cannot understand, 
They paint and grave on Time's memorial wall. 


There are who work in colors dull and cold; 
There are whe work in characters of flame: 
It matters not, the glory is the same; 

For only thus the tale is fitiy told, 


Which He can read who builds all seas above, 
So strong that nothing can destroy or mar, 
In every sun, in every circling star, 

The everlasting temple of His love. 





MIXED SCHOOLS. 
By B. G. NorrHrop. 


N IXED schools have long been maintained in 
a\ a New England. Public sentiment and the law 
alike declare that no person shall be denied admit- 
tance to, and instruction in the public schools on 
account of race or color, Still, the pride and inde- 
pendence of the people would oppose Congressional 
dictation on this subject. They are jealous of their 
just State rights. With two or three exceptions of 
separate schools maintained ou a liberal plan accept- 
able to all, the races mix freely in our schools. Col- 
ored youths are often seen in the high schools and 
academies. This year there are three negroes in Yale 
College. One of these is about to graduate in the 
Academic Department with high honor. His charac- 
ter and scholarship command respect, aud he has met 
no discourtesy during the four years of his college 
course. As one interested in the education cf the col- 
ored people, being a trustee of the Hampton School, in 
Virginia, and ‘having inspected many other colored 
schools in the South, I should regret the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill. It would destroy the free school 
system of the South, and prove most disastrous to the 
colored people themselves, 

The late experience of North Carolina will illustrate 
the tendency of this bill. By invitation of several 
gentlemen active in the late confederacy, I visited 
North Carolina during the last year, and addressed 
large audiences in the city of Raleigh on the subject of 
education. After full conference with the leading 
gentlemen of the State, of both political parties, I was 
satisfied that the present forlorn condition of the old 
North State in educational matters is largely due to 
the premature attempt of certain adventurers to force 
upon the people mixed schools. The attempt created 
general revulsion. “If we have got to have mixed 
schools, we won't have any,” became a common 
sentiment. Hence North Carolina is to-day the lag- 
gard State in education, behind even Texas. Her 
school laws must be thoroughly revised before a good 
system can be organized. The school fund of two 
millions of dollars was lost by the war. The present 
law gives no right of local taxation, and does not re- 





quire the maintenance of public schools by any town. 
The County Commissioners are not authorized to levy 
a school tax unless the majority of the votes given at 
an election holden for that purpose so direct. The 
State Superintendent informed me that the counties 
have so generally voted against such tax, that there is 
little hope that school funds can be thus provided. 
Probably from one to tweuty schoo! districts in each 
county would gladly tax themselves to mamtain free 
schools eight months in a year. Even the city of 
Raleigh has no right to tax itself to support free 
schools, and has yet nothing worthy of the name of a 
free public school. A poor school for the poor is kept 
ten weeks in a shabby shanty, while excellent private 
schools are liberally supported. The avails of the 
munificent Peabody Fund are giveu on certain simple 
conditions, mainly with the idea of helping those who 
help themselves. Raleigh has never done enough to 
merit any of these benefactions. The citizens of that 
most beautiful town desire a new school law which 
will give them liberty to tax themselves for the main- 
tenance of a good system of graded schools. Dr. Sears 
offers a liberal sum from the Peabody Fund. The 
citizens of Raleigh petitioned the Legislature for a 
general law authorizing cities, towns, and districts to 
support schools by taxation, or in case that was not 
granted, for a special law empowering Raleigh to lay 
such atax. Neither measure was adopted by the Leg- 
islature. In Raleigh, public sentiment in favor of free 
schools is rapidly advancing. The next Legislature 
will probably pass the laws desired. The future of the 
State is hopeful. Her rank in the last census as the 
most illiterate State in the Union is a mortification to 
her best citizens. The interest shown in Northern 
ideas and schools is a good augury. The next five 
years may witness a great change in the State. But 
should the Civil Rights Bill become a law, this whole 
educational work would be indefinitely postponed. 
The whites will resist or evade the law as an act of 
injustice, because while furnishing nine-tenths of the 
funds, they are denied the control of the system. The 
result will be a war of races, and opposition to all free 
schools. The whites will patronize private schools 
and make no provision for the education of the blacks. 

Hitherto, in this country public schools have been 
organized exclusively under State laws and local man- 
agement. Created by the State, they are subject to no 
outside control. Their usefulness and efficiency must 
always depend upon the interest and coUperation of 
the people. In every town or district their condition 
must answer to local public sentiment. They cannot 
be imparted and forced upon any community. They 
must grow up with the people and be sustained by 
them and for them. 

Fortunately for Virginia, wiser councils there pre- 
vailed and mixed schools were not attempted. The 
progress of the public schools of Virginia since the war 
is remarkable, accomplished as it has been in the face 
of prejudice and previous ignorance of a public school 
system, and great financial embarrassments; for Vir- 
ginia had her full share in the loss of over * three thou- 
sand millions of dollarssuffered by the Southern States 
by reason of the war’; an aggregate amount larger 
than all the property of New England. To the ques- 
tion when and how can schools be organized for the 
Southern States, the answer is, Look at Virginia—es- 
pecially the schools of Richmond, Petersburg, Lynch- 
burg, Staunton, and Norfolk. Public sentiment has 
been revolutionized. The common schools are growing 
in favor. Prejudice, opposition, aud penuriousness, of 
course, exist, but are evidently waning. 

Dr. Sears, residing in Staunton, Va., has rendered 
invaluable service to the cause of popular education in 
that State. His culture, conciliatory manner, and 
sound judgment disarmed prejudice and won the co- 
bperation of prominent gentlemen of the South. Last 
year he distributed nearly $32,000 to Virgiuia, but all 
this, given as ‘‘supplementary donations ”’ was so be- 
stowed as to stimulate local liberality. 

In Richmond the schools for colored youth are ad- 
mirable. Some of them are kept ia new, commodious 
buildings, in all their appointments equal to those for 
the white children. I inspected them with as much 
delight as surprise, both in view of the interest of the 
pupils and the culture of the teachers, Richmond has 
a superior corps of teachers. Many high-bred ladies, 
belonging to families impoverished by the war—ladies 
of marked grace and refinement of manner, are now 
teaching in the public schools. Their influence has 
been great, both in improving the schools and increas- 
ing the attendance. I did not wonder that private 
schools had diminished and that the children of the 
rich generally attend the public schools. 

On inquiring into the condition of the schools for 
colored children outside the cities, I found that in the 
sparsely settled districts there are serious embarrass- 
ments in maintaining separate schools. Mr. Ruffuer, 
the excellent and efficient State Superintendent, is 
seeking to do full justice to the colored schools, In 
answer to his official inquiry of city and county super- 
intendents, eighty-nine of these officers replied sub- 
stantially that ‘‘the colored people continue to man- 
ifest a great desire for education.”” A few replied 
that “the colored people appreciate their privileges 
more than the whites do, are more liberal in propor- 
tion to their means, and the average attendance of the 
children in their schools is greater than in those of the 
whites.”” Another Superintendent says: ‘None of 
our schools are better attended, none have made more 
rapid progress, and none are better taught.” At 
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first there wasa scarcity of teachers for colored schools, | tricts have been trained by their own priests to the 


but the number is now rapidly multiplying, through 
the influence of the excellent Normal Schools at 
Hampton and Richmond, the Colver Institute at Rich- 
mound, and other similar institutions. 

Considered as the growth of four years, the Virginia 
system is an extraordinary work. Its administration 
is believed tobe fair aud impartial. I could learn of 
no compiaint from the coiored people. For them it 
has aiready accomplished much and promises more. 
This admirable system would be overthrown by the 
Civil Rights Bill. It may be said that the race preju- 
dice is unreasonable and uuchristian; but it exists and 
is strong and widespread. Prejudices, too, are more 
deep-rooted than opinions. Argument may change 
the latter. Prejudice is unreasouing as well as un- 
reasonable. The social aversion to the negro, which is 


likely to be obliterated by time and conciliation than 
by coercive legislation. Social affinities or antago- 
nisms, whether the result of spiritual, moral, or intel- 


lectual laws, caunot be created or anulled by civil 


statutes. 


The proposed bill will be so generally regarded at 


the Souch as an arbitrary enactment and usurpation 
of State rights, as to stir up bad blood and delay the | 


era of good feeling. The watchword, National oppres- 
sion—Curtailment of our liberties! 


would be likely to | 


make both this Bill and the whole school system odious | 


with the masses. 
end and intensify and perpetuate the race prejudice. 





= 
A REFORMATION BY AUTHORITY. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
GENEVA, May 27th. 
bi all fairness, I have felt compelled to report 

_ pretty unfavorable impressions of the ecclesias- 
tical operations which have been carried on by the 
government of the Canton of Berne in the Roman 
Catholie districts of that Protestant Canton. I found 
there shepherds without sheep, saying masses in empty 
chfirches; and sheep without a shepherd, interdicted 
even from meeting for worship, and compelled to 
cross the frontier of a foreign country for the privi- 
lege of worshiping according to their consciences and 
of receiving instruction from their banished priests. 
Ir the larger towns, where “ liberal,”’ or free-thinking, 
opinions Lave made progress, things wear a better 
aspect, for there often a majority—sometimes an over- 
whelming majority—of the Catholic population gives 
its hearty consent to the discharge of the old pastor 
and the installation of the new. But even there, 
while the majority of voters is all one way, the ma- 
jority of worshipers is all the other; and even in some 
of these large towns, too far distant from the French 
frontier to admit of weekly pilgrimages thither for 
worship, the liberty of separate worship for the Ultra- 
montanes has been suppressed “as a precautionary 
measure,”’ to prevent breaches of the peace. 

Now, I do not find anything of the nature of re- 
ligious persecution in the disestablishment of the old 
clergy. If the State owns certain mecting-houses and 
parsonages, and has certain salaries to bestow for pas- 
toral service, it is certainly entitled to say who shall 
have the use of these, and is not altogether to blame 
for saying that they shall not be used by disloyal and 
disobedient persons to promote disloyalty and dis- 
obedience to the laws in others. Consequently, when 
the Supreme Court of the canton declared ninety- 
seven parish-priesis, on the occasion of their signing a 
manifesto adhering to the disloyal and deposed bishop, 
to be deprived of their commissions for malfeasance 
in office, it was evidently not unjust and presump- 
tively not illegal, for we may take it for granted that 
Swiss courts understand Swiss laws. But when it 
came to forbidding the late clergy to remain among 
their old parishioners, and to interdicting the latter 
from mecting for worship at their own charges, in 
order to provide against breaches of the peace, it did 
seem to me to be either a discreditable confession of 
weakness in the government, or else a persecution 
under false pretenses. It looked to me, too, like a 
most futile policy, fitted to bring about reaction and 
its own defeat; and meanwhile to train the Ultramon- 
tane church to habits of self-support which will give 
it a grand advantage in that period of the total separa- 
tion of church and state which the Swiss peopie, with 
singular unanimity, perceive to be nigh at hand. 

I have been interested in inquiring in all quarters, 
up to the highest stations of political leadership at 
Berne, to seewwhat would be said to this view of the 
case. 

One thing suggests itself to every traveler at the 
outset—the question whether it is the duty of the civil 
government to show itself absolutely indifferent in 
the case of aform of religion which blights the pros- 
perity of the region where it prevails; which sterilizes 
the farms, makes the villages mean and foul, breaks 
down the schools, dries up the resources, and dwin- 
dles the population. These are matters that concern 
the dearest interests of secular government; and one 
cannot altogether blame the fathers of the state at 
Berne for at least wishing to do something for the 
relief of their pitiable Roman Catholic provinces. 

Then, I found the sentiment generally expressed by 
the friends of the government policy, that it only 
required time and perseverance to bring the whole 
people round to it. The people of the Catholic dis- 


The bill would defeat its proposed | 


| his spiritual nephew! 








habit of submitting to authority without asking ques- 
tions. It is only a question of waiting till the personal 
influence of the old priests has faded out and been 
forgotien, and the new generation will quietly accom, 
modate themselves to established facts. Everything 
tends in this direction. The Protestant pastor at Delé- 
mount pointed out to me from his wiudow sundry fresh 
mounds of earth here and there on the hill-side that 
marked the opening of iron-mines newly discovered, 
aud then showed me the long embankment on which, 
in the course of 2 few months the railroad trains were 
expected in that secluded little mediaeval city. These 
were amoung the influences that were expected mightily 
to help the government in its fight against Ultramon- 
tanism. They bring liberal ideas with them. For 
old-fashioned Romapisinm is not more the deadiy foe of 
material progress and prosperity, than prosperity, in 
its turn, is the foe of Romanism. 

The pastor, Whose duty, in that Catholic town, was 
to minister to the few Protestant families who had 
come in from other regions, gave good reasons for be- 
He 
bad been subjected to the arrogant insults of the clergy 
now expelled. He had seen the families of his flock 
force] to carry their dead long leagues away for 
burial by the intolerance which refused them any rest- 
ing-place in Catholic soil; and it was no wonder that he 
should take satisfaction in seeing such pride followed 
by afall. But if the question was on the priestiiood 
and ritual, the doctrine and practice, that had been 
substituted for the old, he did not believe there was 
much to choose. If the new priests meant reform, 
why did they not begin it, instead of mumbling over 
the same old Latin masses, and inflicting the same 
yoke of ccremonials ? 

As I started to come away from the Catholic Jura, I 
had a capital opportunity of taking the gauge of pub- 
lic sentiment on the church question. It was a high 
day in that region; for there was to be in a neigh- 
boring valley an inauguration of one live of that retic- 
ulation of railroads which is soon to interlace the 
whole Jura; and the great open carriage in which I 
had taken passage was filled with a crowd of good- 
humored, well-to-do people, talking alternately and 
indifferently in German (and such German!) and 
French. It was not difficult to lead the talk towards 
church matters. When I asked what sort of men the 
new clergy seemed to be, the answer was a general 
sneer—* Oh! they are priests, and I suppose you know 
what that is!” “But how are they liked by the 
people?” Dubois, 


ing satisfied himself with the change of régime. 


“Well, we don’t see much of them. 
over there in the corner, tried going to chureh fora 
while, ask him.’ M. Dubois smiled sheepishly at the 
soft impeachment, and confessed that he had found 
the unwonted exercise of hearing sermons too much 
for his constitution, and had relapsed into the usual 
habits of the adult maie Catholic with regard to 


church-going. DBy-and-by 1 was asked if I had seen 
the new curé of their village. Was happy to say that 
Thad. And had he iniroduced me to his sister? Yes, 


IT had seen the lady. “ Spiritual sister, you know, eh?” 
No, indeed, I did not know it at all. “Oh! yes: it is 
perfectly understood; and the tall young gentleman is 

Scandals of this sort are vife concerning the new 
curés, not only among their ultramoitane antagonists, 
but in Protestant and even in Liberal Catholic circles. 
And the only answer to them that I have heard is in 
the shape of the most tremenduous tu quoque allega- 
tions against their ultramontane predecessors. One 
of the most eminent statesmen at Berne assured me 
that nothing which was alleged against the character 
of the new clergy was one half as bad as what was ab- 
solutely demonstraicd against the character of the 
old; and instanced the fact that within a single year, 
out of ninety-seven Catholic curés in that canton, not 
less than five had been arraigned before the criminal 
courts for crimes aginst morality and decency! 

The same gentleman preseuted me with the docu- 
ments illustrating the insolence and disloyalty of the ex- 
bishop and his clergy, which led to their expulsion. He 
assured me that the actual or threatened disturbances 
of the peace which had led to the billeting of soldiers 
in a few turbulent villages, and the temporary sup- 
pression of the right of worship there, were serious 
and aggravated; that the pretended seperate worship 

yas merely the pretext for organized resistance to the 
law, and that just as fast as these places made up their 
minds to behave peaceably, all these precautionary 
measures Were removed. The recusant priests are 
allowed to return to their old parishes at once, on re- 
tracting their signatures to the insolent defiance of the 
government, and promising submission; on these 
terms some have already returned. 

Whatever pity we may have for the deprived clergy 
and sect is of mere grace to them and not of merit. 
One of the bitterest complaints of the ex-bishop and 
his adherents is that they are not permitted to prac- 
tice against the old Catholics the very acts which they 
find so unpleasant when practiced against themselves. 
It was one of their earliest grievances, that they were 
not permitted to excommunicate and expel good Curé 
Gschwind, against the unanimous remonstrance of bis 
parish, and impose an unwelcome intruder there. 

But after all is said, there is a prevalent feeling that 
the civil government have attempted too much; that 
it would have been better for it to stop with revoking 
the civil commissions and salaries of the disloyal 
priests, and not try to make a bishop of itself and in- 
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stitute new ones. It is not felt that the expedition into 
neighboring or distant countries to drum up Catholic 
priests to fill the vavancies have gathered a very choice 
company ; and the serious Catholic reformers are a lit- 
tle shy of the fellowship of these associates. Such men 
as Herzog and Uyacinthe are fully aware that the main 
peril of their work is that unworthy men, and especial- 
ly unworthy priests, will try to attach themselves to 
it. And with their best efforts this peril has not been 
wholly avoided. 





FEAR AS A RELIGIOUS MOTIVE. 
sy Professor GEORGE P. FISHER. 


N the preaching of the day there is much less 
appeal to the fears than was the case formerly. In 
New England, if we were to go back one hundred, or 
fifty, oreven thirty years, we should find a marked 
contrast, in this respect, between the habit of preachers 
then and now. This change is not peculiar to New 
England, or to America. It characterizes alsv, to a 
greater or less extent, the pulpit in other countries. If 
we were to ascend the stream of history to the medix- 
val we should find this coutrast between the 
preaching of the present and of the past far wider. 
The preaching of the middle ages was minvatory. Fear 
was a mighty clement in religion. To excite terror 
was the common and easy task of the religious teacher, 
The discipline of the church powerfully aided him in 
his work. 

Moreover, some object altogether to fear asa motive, 
and to all attempts to move men by the dread of penal 
suffering. Shaftesbury, in his ** Characteristics,” like 
many others before and since his time, charged Chris- 
tianity itself with being a mercenary system, because 
it incites to virtue by the hope of reward and the fear 
of penalty. The argument against addressing fear isa 
plausibie one. Fear, it is said, is a personal feeling; 
it is self-regarding. But religion is love. Religion 
aims to take a man out of himself, and to fasten his 
thoughts and affections on other beings. Now when 
you try to stir up fear, and try to induce men to act 
from this motive, you are thwarting yourself. The 
means you adopt really tend to make them selfish. 

On the other side, it cannot be denied, in the first 
place, that the greatest sticklers for disinterested good- 
ness, in common with the rest of mankind, never hesi- 
tate to move men, in ordinary concerns, by the 
operation of fear. The parent warns the child of the 
frightful consequences of venturing too near the edge 
of a precipice. The physician tells his imprudent pa- 
tient that he will destroy himself unless he obeys good 
advice. The civil law menaces with the prison and the 
scaffold those who disregard its precepts. At every 
step in hfe, fear is one of the generally recognized 
motives of action, to}which in varied forms, monitions, 
either silent or outspoken, are addressed. Secondly, 
the Bible abounds ‘in direct or indirect appeals to tke 
instinetive dread of suffering. Such passages are fre- 
quent in the New Testament, as well as in the Old; 
and they are much more impressive and appalling 
in the New Testament, because they point even into 
the future life. They are quite as numerous in the 
teachings of Christ as in the Epistles. ‘I will fore- 
warn you whom ye shall fear; fear Him which, after 
He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.’’ This, 
and a hundred passages like it, speak too plainly to all 
who acknowledge the authority of Jesus. It must be 
confessed that he spoke to the fears, and spoke in an 
awful tone. Those who think it unworthy to attempt 
to move men by such a motive must use the scissors 
pretty freely in the New Testament if they would save 
their eyes from contact with appeals and admonitions 
of this character. 

But fear has a rightful place among the inducements 
to action. The involuntary recoil from that which 
would harm the body, the impulse to escape from 
whatever inflicts pain, the desire to protect one’s life 
and peace against apprehended danger, are principles 
implanted in human nature. There is a kind of pru- 
dence which, though it have no merit, is salutary. We 
prevent a man from killing himself, by holding him 
with main force. He has the guilt of a suicide; but he 
is saved from the act, and may live to repent of it, and 
come under the influence of conscience. So a man 
may be deterred from immoral courses of action, or 
from a heedlessness which would ruin him spiritually, 
by a foresight of the penalties of God’s law; and being 
thus deterred, higher motives may find room to act 
within him, and may eventually supplant the bare 
dread of punishment. Fear may induce reflection, and 
reflection may effect a genuine reformation in princi- 
ples and aims. But, again, there is a nobler sort of 
prudence. A man is the heaven-appointed guardjan 
of himself. He has no moral right wantonly to blight 
his own happiness and make shipwreck of his immortal 
interest. Prudence, thus considered, is no longer a 
calculating self-love, but a solemn obligation. To take 
into view the consequences of a sinful habit and of a 
sinful life to his own well-being, and to save his soul 
from them,isaduty. But fear has a still higher moral 
justification. What is it that we are to fear? It is not 
suffering merely, but that suffering which is punish- 
ment,—the suffering that involves self-condemnation, 
and shame, banishment from communion with God, 
and the loss of truth and love, which are the soul’s true 
life. Itis not base to dread a calamity of this nature. 
It is not base for a child to dread the settled, righteous 
disapprobation of a parent, and all the grievous con- 
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sequences, both inward and outward, which flow from 
filial rebellion and ingratitude, and from the loss of 
character. Suppose that I meet with a poor boy, who 
shows fine powers of mind, but is viciously inclined. I 
say to him: “ Apply yourselé faithfully to your books, 
study for a given term of years, and submit to the 
sacrifices of ease and indulgence which the course will 
cost you: then I willsend you to the University, give 
you the best opportunities for intellectual culture that 
the world affords. All this, including the best books 
and the best masters, shall be the reward of a brief 
period of faithful exertion.” I am not making a 
mercenary appeal to the dishonor of knowledge—an 
appeal which is unworthy to be addressed to an aspir- 
ing, but tempted, youth. On the contrary, I hold be- 
fore himareward which derives all its attraction from 
the pleasures connected with the tree of knowledge, 
and has no charm where this love does not exist. His 
reward is to be in the direct line of his pursuit. So the 
promise of heaven is the hope of moral and spiritual 
perfection, and of the praise of the holy; and thus it 
isa promise which depends for its force as an incent- 
ive, on the presence, in the soul, of holy aspirations, 
and of principles which, though they may be weuk, are 
right in their kind. For a like reason the loss of 
heaven, to one who undersiands what heaven is, ought 
to be an object of dread. One who fears hell as he 
fears a torture-chamber is on a low plane spiritually ; 
yet even he may be in a better situation than if he 
eared nothing for his destiny. But he who fears hell 
as the correlate of sin, the just penalty of law, the 
shadow of the divine displeasure, the exile from fellow- 
ship with the good, the abode of the self-condemned 
and unworthy, deserves no reproach for having such a 
fear. It isa right, and may be a most wholesome feel- 
ing. Blending with other natures, it will do its part 
in keeping the soul in the right path. 

There was frequently, in former times, an excessive, 
disproportionate preaching of the terms of the law. 
Where this is the fact, the emotions of trust, gratitude, 
filial love, hope, cannot freely unfold themselves in 
Christian experience. In the stifling atmosphere en- 
gendered by the incessant thunders of retribution, 
such motives are smothered. The effect is like that of 
terrorism in the government of the family. Denun- 
ciation is a ready instrument which men with small 
gifts, whether of nature or grace, find always at hand. 
There is nothing cheaper than the rhetoric of damna- 
tion. The ranter naturally betakes himself to this un- 
failing resource. It has been truly observed that 
whereas, in the past, men have been convinced of sin 
by the proclamation of the wrath to come; now the 
order of things is reversed, and itis the conviction of sin 
that inspires belief in the reality of the penalty. When 
Revelation was received without a question, the con- 
sciences of men could be roused, and their fears excited 
to the highest pitch, by the preaching of future pun- 
ishment. Now it is the feeling of self-condemnation, 
which is awakened frequently in other ways, that 
gives credibility to the threatenings of the Revealed 
Word. In speaking of this subject, one naturally 
thinks of President Edwards’s famous sermon on 
** Sinners in the hands of an angry God.” In that ser- 
mon the practical imagery of the Scriptures, which is 
descriptive of retribution, is gathered up in a mass, 
and given out in the grave tone of didactic exposition 
—with that “white heat’? which is characteristic of 
Edwards. Then, the hatred of God to sin and to sin- 
ners is set forth in such a manner that one is at a loss 
to see why they are not instantly consumed; and the 
impression is really made that nothing but an arbi- 
trary determination of the divine will hinders the 
catastrophe. The “not willing that any should per- 
ish’”’ is almost entirely left out; so that, on the pages 
of Edwards's sermon, the compassion and forbearance 
of God are eclipsed by the fiery glow of divine wrath. 
These criticisms, we think, justly lie against this extra- 
ordinary production. Nothing is better adapted to 
raise an invincible repugnance to the doctrine of 
justice and retribution, as it is presented in the Bible, 
than the babit of painting the Supreme Being as “a 
king of furies,”’ bent, not on vindicating the right, but 
on glutting his personal vengeance. 

It is a great error, however, to suppose that the 
preaching of retribution is obsolete, and that congre- 
gations will not listentoit. Righteousness, conscience, 
ill-desert are now just what they always have been. 
The same sort of discourse that made Felix tremble 
would have a like effect on magistrates of whom Felix 
was the prototype. Ifa preacher of genuine earnest- 
ness, with the power and spirit of Savonarola, were to 
appear in New York to-day, he would be heard and 
heeded by corrupt men, as the Florentine preacher 
was heard and followed in the fifteenth century. If 
the stern side of religion is to be ignored, we shall fall 
behind the middle ages in the tone of our religious 
life. It is most impressive to notice how Dante sends 
the adulterer to perdition, even though he were the 
poet’s friend, or acquaintance. Stanch Ghibelline 
though he was, the solemn poet places the Emperor 
Frederic II. in hell for being an unbeliever and a scof- 
fer. When preachers envelope in a mist the eternal 
barrier between right and wrong, they do more hurt 
than good. The humane and compassionate temper 
of the Gospel, the grace of forgiveness, the benefit of 
salvation, all imply the correlated counter-truths of 
sin, guilt, justice and retribution. The sentimentalist 
who casts these away subverts that part of the fabric 
of religion which he professes most to value. Threat- 
ening loses its force when there is too much of it. 


Words of terror cease to affect the mind, if they are 
too frequently repeated. But the preacher who is 
afraid to utter the word “ hell,” with an emphasis, and 
in the old sense of the term, should seek some other 
» vocation than that of calling evil-doers to repentance. 

“ Timor facit deos’’—fear makes gods, or is at the 
bottom of religion—is an old, heathen saying. So the 
Epicureans taught. Tueretius wrote his poem to save 
men from the pain of fear by disproving the doctrine 
of the gods and destroying the foundations of all 
religious faith. But faith ina moral government can- 
not be extinguished. Conscience, with its gloomy 
presentiments, outlives all schemes of false philosophy. 
Fear enters into the Christian religion. So long asmen 
are sinful, imperfect and tempted, fear must continue, 
and have a place among motives and restraints. It is 
only perfect love that quenches all fear. The more 
entire the sway of the Gospel becomes, the more will 
the legal spirit be superseded by the filial, and fear 
give way to more grateful impulses. 





THAT DAY. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 


H cruel day, when Love shall find 
Thy cold estrangement deaf and blind! 

When on thy lip the smile of death 
Shall mock the lip that quivereth: 
When thy fixed eyes unmoved shall see 
The streaming eyes that look on thee, 
Thy pulseless, painless breast be stone 
To the heart that breaks against thine own! 


Oh bitter day, when Life’s warm tide 
Of toil and hope shall turn aside, 
And leave thee on the silent sands 

To lie alone with folded hands! 
When thy hot heart, thy subtle brain, 
Shall lose the sense of joy and pain, 
And thou a thing more dull shalt be 
Than the very sod upheaved for thee! 


Oh glorious day, when from thy dawn 
At last the shadow shall be drawn! 
When love shall be a cloudless light, 
And not as now a gleam of night: 
When soul and sense, a single fire, 
Shall strive no more in vexed desire: 
When the long dream shall melt away 
In wakening life—thrice-blessed day ! 











MORE ROOM! 


OVERTY of space is an evil sore and griev- 

ous, and I marvel that it has not attracted more 
humane attention. He that has no ground, not even 
enough for one plant, gives up the problem before it 
is meddled with; but he that has a little is unspeakably 
worse off than if he had none, asI shall illustrate. He 
breaks out all over with a sense of the need of More; 
he wants more for esculent vegetables; more for her- 
baceous shrubs; more for ligneous shrubs and vines; 
more for varieties of each kind of tree; more for 
hedges, for groups, beds, clusters, belts, of all sorts of 
things, until that active little demon, More, springs at 
him from every covert, from every corner, and from 
every spot in the place! 

For the pleasure of nature is not alone in isolated 
things, but in the connections; in differences and 
resemblances; in relatiousbips or contrasts. One rose 
is lonesome. It lives like a hermit without a hermit’s 
disposition. Two roses only suggest more. You want 
the Garden roses, the Bourbons, the Hybrid Perpet- 
uals, the Noisettes, the China or Bengals. You are 
inflamed by colors, and want white, yellow, red, pink, 
maroon, black, and then repine because as yet there is 
no blue rose! Thus, when you have fifty rose bushes, 
you learn that each one of them has a dear friend who 
ought to stand along side of it. And when your roses 
defy counting—what a joy to go out early after a 
gentle rain, or better yet, after a copious dew, and 
walk for an hour from group to group, when matron 
flowers in all their glory are waited on by troops of 
buds, in every stage of beauty; enough for every room, 
enough for every friend you have in the world, and 
then enough to make you fairly sad to think how 
many thousands are born to blush unpicked! Then 
such good company! Roses come to us bearing no 
sylvan names, but names historic, courtly, and even 
royal. Pope Pius IX. goes far to reconcile my Prot- 
estant heart to his supremacy; Virgil blooms afresh, 
and Homer is quite at home among English-speaking 
folks; Washington glows with magnificent splendor 
amorg Bourbon Queens, Dukes, Earls, Emperors, 
Kings, and every conceivable Captain, General, Admi- 
ral, or hero of any sort. 

After the same manner one peony is only a cause 
of discontent. There are crimson ones, of every degree 
of color-depth, rose, white, lilac, rose petals with buff 
centers, crimson with rose centers, and so on endlessly. 
One does not know much about peonies who has nota 
dozen varieties, and for the full effect, he should have 
fifty or a hundred in bloom, massed, or in belts, or 
single. until the world around him shall seem like one 
great peony. Then, too, the clematis, modest thing 
that it used to be, has taken on foreign manners, 
chiefly from that wonderful kingdom of new things, 
Japan. Now, there are some hundreds of named 
varieties of clematis—white, pearl, lavender, mauve, 
blue, deeper blue, deeper yet, red, purple; single, 
double, semi-double; blooming in spring, in early 





summer, and many of them from July till frost, with 





asplendor which puts all other flowering vines into the 
sbade. But one must have room, and old walls, and 
stone heaps, and trellises, and pillars, though they be 
homely as bean poles, for them to spread their glories 
upon! 

Who knows the lilac? Who has seen only the old 
sort? There are about ten kinds besides, distinct 
enough to be worth having; some coming early, and 
some so late as to extend to double the blooming time 
of this old world favorite. 

What shall we say of the wistaria, which in its short 
period of glory rules absolutely alone? But, besides 
the common one, there are six or eight others—white, 
crown-white, pale blue, almost pearl. The longifiora 
has racemes two feet long! 

What more shall we say of HIoneysuckles, of Spireas, 
of Pyrus Japonica, of Weigelias, of Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Andromedas. Above all, the trees! A single 
good tree—elm, oak or beech—is a treasure as full of 
joy for the possessor who knows how to use it, as an 
organ is of music to one who can play. Buta fortune 
of trees—an Arboretum, where all kinds known to the 
climate can dwell together in glory; where of each 
kind one may gather ail the species; and where of each 
species one may collect all the varieties—this is beyond 
all description! Only a collector can sympathize with 
the thought—not a collector of customs! Heaven for- 
bid! But an exalted soul inspired with a gentle but 
divine lunacy, an inspiration such as the ancients used 
to attribute to the influence of benign divinities. 

But now return, O reader, to the opening thoughts 
of this epistle—the misery of a scant yard or small 
garden! How shall one find place for such treasure? 
Even with twenty or thirty acres one finds the bounds 
narrow. The attempt to pack the contents of the 
vegetable globe into so small a space defies ingenuity. 

But, there is a compensation. We are weakest 
where we touch the ground. In the great overbang- 
ing world we are not circumscribed—even on a single 
acre. We can own the whole hemisphere above—its 
traveling caravans, its snowy mountains, its everlast- 
ing blue (whose depths are more full of mystery than 
tongue can express), its storms, its darkness, its still 
light, and all those infinite alternations which make 
the old familiar heavens the most new and unworn of 
all things! It is on the earth that we are -poor, but 
illimitable are the treasures above! os 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS. 


Fripay EvEnrine, June 12, 1874. 


T the present time Christians are in all the 

churches taught to “‘labor,’’ as it is said, “for 
Christ.” I am very sorry to say that the most sacred 
phrases and the most endearing terms, by being lipped 
and run around with in the most careless and familiar 
way, become cant phrases. There is great danger, I 
think, that the name of Christ will be unhallowed by 
the too frequent and inconsiderate use of such expres- 
sions as ‘Come to Christ,” ‘‘ Work for Christ,” ‘* Be- 
lieve in Christ,” and so on. There is danger that, 
instead of being a name that sheds down divine in- 
fluence upon us, it will become almost like the handle 
or latch of a door—something that everybody handles 
and nobody thinks much about. 

Now, in our time, the activity which is going on, the 
organized efforts which are being made to diffuse 
knowledge, to bring intelligence home personally to 
the whole community, to repress dishonesty and in- 
temperance, to educate the ignorant, and to succor 
those who are in trouble—these are among the most 
beneficent developments of the spirit of Christianity. 
Instead of decreasing them in scope or intensity, it 
should be the wish of every intelligent Christian man 
to augment both their power and the circumference 
of their movement. Nevertheless, as the heart is con- 
tinually tending to the carnal, the lower and sensuous 
forms of things, so these very instruments by which 
we are endeavoring to civilize and Christianize men 
may become to us snares. It is therefore worth while 
to put you upon your guard, and to caution you on 
the subject of what might be calfied impersonal labor, 
or artificial doing good. 

Let me say, in the first place, that when you come 
to the very marrow of the matter, the kingdom of 
God is increased, not by the number of churches, not 
by the number of communicants, not by the number 
of schools which there are, nor by the number of 
tracts and newspapers which are circulated. As the 
kingdom of God is righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost; as it is sweetness, gentleness, meekness, 
humility and devoutness; so the real increase in any 
community of the cause of God is to be measured by 
the increase of these interior dispositions. All the 
bustle and enterprise and activity does not advance 
the cause of God among men one step if there has 
been no augmentation of the devout character of the 
interior dispositions of men. If the church is only 
another organization for social purposes; if you are 
busy in spreading its doctrines and ordinances and 
outward elements, leaving men just as proud, just as 
malign, just as cold, just as selfish, just as combative, 
just as quarrelsome, just as uncharitable in their judg- 
ments, and just as hard and inexorable as ever,—you 
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may build an extra Sunday school in each ward every 
year, you may multiply Christian associations, but 
you will make no progress whatsoever, for, after all, 
it is the increase of these interior dispositions, it is the 
increase of the sweet fruits of the Gospel in men, that 
marks the spread of Christ’s kingdom. 

When men go out to work for Christ, some go 
merely in a professional way. Their duties are done 
because they are hired to do them. Ido not suppose 
that this is the general characteristic of men who go 


| understanding of Christ, pot by what you say, so much 





forth as preachers or missionaries, depending more or 
less upou their profession for their support; but there 
is human nature everywhere, and there is that de- 
generating tendency towards sordid support every- 
where, among the high and the low; and it behooves 
every one to watch against this tendency. 

Then there area great many who go out patronizing- 
ly. Their whole air is that of persons who have found 
out something which they want to tell to other per- 
sons. They feel so good, they are so sorry for folks 
who do not feel as well as they do, that they are every- 
where talking and offending persons’ pride. Yet they 
are full of humility of words; they are ‘‘ unworthy to 


have received such gifts as they have received”; and | 


it is strange to them, always, “‘ that it pleases God to 
employ such instrumentalities as they are”! 
ever so much of that; and it is offensive both to God 
and to men of good sense. There is a great band of 
workers of this class. They may be very good people in 
other respects, but they do not represent the spirit of 
the Gospel. They do not exhibit the lovely side of 
human experience. They may do a great deal of good 
in spite of this infirmity; but how much more good 
they might do if they went to work in a different way! 

Then there are a great many persons who are routin- 
ists. They have their unwritten liturgy, and they re- 
peat it right and left. ‘ What isthe state of your soul 
to-day?’ they say to everybody that they meet. They 
have a thousand cant phrases that they use. They do 
some good, it is to be hoped; and yet they do not doa 
great deal of good, I fancy. 

Then there are those who are largely influenced by 
vanity. They like good report, aud they work for it 
largely. 

Now, there is no knowledge tbat you can carry out 
among men, there is no form of influence which you 
can bring to bear upon them, that is half so efficacious 

as yourself, provided you are Christ-like. The strong- 
est influence which you can exert is a truly Chyistian 
disposition. There is that in such a disposition—in 
benignity, in casiness to be entreated, in incessant 
kindness, in gentle patience, in charitable judgments, 
in defending the ignorant and the absent, in largeness 
of mind, in generosity of purpose, in manliness, and 
Christian manliness in being true and just and gentle 
and good—there is in the manifestation of this dispo- 
sition, under all provocations and in all circumstances, 
a testimony which I think is the strongest that you can 
possibly wield, 

I can imagine a person going out for a vacation to 
some summer resort with scores of other persons; and 
Ican imagine that he might be very strict of aSunday, 
and be anxious to have prayers every day in the par- 
lor, and inquire whether everybody read the Bible, 
and watch to see if there were any vain and frivolous 
people among the inmates, and make it a business to 
talk to each one, and press religion on folks anyhow, 
saying, “If I should meet these persons at the judg- 
ment-seat, and should never have talked faithfully 
with them, what should I do?” Such a man may be 
sincere, and yet he may not be acceptable, because his 
language, his attitude, his whole air and disposition 
may be proud, worldly, and severe. So, although I do 
not say that such fidelities are never useful, I do say 
that persons may be faithful in all those respects and 
yet fail to make an impression of Christ upon men, or 
to represent him to them. I can understand how an- 
other person, very timid and very diffident, may never 
open his lips, through an entire summer, to speak one 
positive word on a religious question, and may yet de- 
mean himself in such a way that everybody in the 
house where he stays will feel how sweet Christian 
character is. 

He who carries an attractive disposition into the 
midst of men is more effectually preaching the Gospel 
of Christ than if he were to talk from morning till 
night. Besides, when you are living according to the 
example of Christ, then people want you to talk with 
them. When you are not so living, they may or may 
not want you to talk with them, as the case may be; 
but when you are yourself beautiful in your disposi- 
tion by the fragrancy of the Gospel, by the similitude 
in you of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the glory of 
that manliness which comes from God, and which 
tends toward the ideal of Christianity in the New Tes- 
tament, then official duties become very powerful. 
Then perfunctory service is redeemed from prejudice. 
Theti conversation becomes like the spirit of God, being 
quick and powerful. The want is apt to be this: that 
we run the machinery when we have no wheat to 
grind; that we keep the mill a-going, all the time 
talking, talking, talking, under the impression that it 
is the right thing. Under such circumstances you do 
not say anything; for it is not through the tongue, but 
out of the abundance of the heart, that the mouth 
speaks when it speaks to any purpose. 

Hence, my exhortation for you, in your summer res- 
idence, wherever it may be, is, Be useful; and in order 
to be useful, be Christianly good. I do not exhort you 
to take books and tracts with you—I leave that to your 
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separate judgments and desires. I do not say to you 
that you ought to pray so many times or so few times; 
but I say this: that whoever comes to know you ought, 
after having known you fora while, to have a better 


as by what youare. And remember that it is easy for 
you todo those things which everybody does. It is 
easy for you not to get angry at things which do 
not provoke you. It is easy for you to bear things 
that are not heavy to you, though they may be | 
heavy to other people. 1t is Christ-like to be se- 
rene and gentile in things which hurt you; to re- 
turn good for evil, sweetness for bitterness, kindness 
for reviling and reproach, and to have a heart 
which is all the time shining with goodness, full of 
charitableness, full of kindness, full of helpfulness, and 
at the same time, not self-conscious, not vain, not 
proud, but sweetly Christian. If you carry out sucha 
disposition as that, I will risk your influence, and I 
will risk your usefulness. I would rather have one 
little sprig of mignonette than a cart-load of sun- 
flowers. I would rather have one single fragrant rose- 
| bud than acres and acres of unodorous rauk and coarse 
flowers; and so, Il say, the fragrance of Christ, the 
| beauty of Christ, the gentleness of Christ, the lovable- 
ness of Christ are worth more than any outward ob- 
| servances, 

A woman brings up her household through sorrow, 
through joy, with hardship, with labor, with inward 
trials, that send her to God; day after day, she ripens, 
she beautifies—for there is no beauty like that which 
the grace of God causes to strike outward from.the 
soul, and illumine the features; homeliness itself for- 
gets to be unbeautiful, and learns to shine under the 








influence of grace; and though this woman may never 
have spoken even to asister Christian on the subject 
of religion, yet she lives with such an example of pa- 
tience, and purity, and discretion, and tenderness that 
her children see it, and her neighbors see it, and take 
an ideal of life from it which they would not have had 
but for her, and become admirable teachers and 
preachers, it may be, by reason of her silent testimony ; 
and thus she is instrumental in bringing many into the 
kingdom of God. She never uttered a word in meet- 
ing, but she never ceased to be a witness for God to all 
who looked upon her. 

So you may bear Christian testimony though you 
may not have the gift of talking. Being good is itself 
speech. 





THE PROPHET’S WONDER STAFF. 
(A Ballad from tie Talmud.) 
By M. BAyarp CLARE. 


a Gi up thy loins, Gehazi, and take my staff in hand. 
Nor tarry by the wayside, for death is in the land. 
“Tf any one shall meet thee, salute him not, nor stay 
To answer any greeting that’s given by the way. 
“Pause not, but hasten onward to do a work of grace 
And lay the staff thou bearest upon the dead child’s face. 
“ Back to its earthly dwelling, when thou thy task hast done, 
Shall come the absent spirit of this my daughter's son.” 
So spake the holy Prophet, his staff Gehazi seized, 
And sped upon his errand, right joyous and well pleased. 
Long had he sought to hold it, the Prophet's staff of power; 
**T too will work a wonder,” he said, ** this very hour.” 


“ Good day to thee, Gehazi,” cried Jehu by the way, 
“ Pray whither art thou hasting so rapidly to-day ?” 


** Nay, stop me not, good Jehu,” Gehazi proudly said, 
“ The Prophet's staff I carry, I go to raise the dead.” 


Full of his own importance the servant sped along, 

While following quickly after there came a curious throng, 
Who clustering gather round him, like bees that seek a hive, 
As Jehu cries, *‘Gebazi the dead will make alive.” 

He seeks the Prophet's chamber, impatient of renown, 
Already hears, in fancy, the plaudits of the town. 


“* Gehazi works a wonder, the Prophet does no more, 
Gehazi is a prophet, the dead he can restore.” 


He lays the staff he carries upon the pale cold face, 

And watches for a signal that death to life gives place. 
The sleeping child awakes not, he turns the staff around, 
From left to right he lays it, but still is heard no sound. 
Ashamed he stands confounded, no plaudits now he hears, 
But the hooting of the people, their laughter and their sneers. 
Back speeds he to the Prophet, “ Your staff, O master, take, 
it bath no virtue in it, the boy will not awake.” 


His loins the Prophet girded, and quick to Shunem sped, 
Where, staff in hand, he enters the presence of the dead. 


The gaping crowd he scatters, then shuts the chamber door, 
And prays the Lord Jehovah the dead child to restore. 


And then his living body on that cold form he lays, 
And breathes his life into it, and yet more fervent prays. 


By love so warm and earnest called in Jehovah's name, 
The spirit, hov’ring o’er 1t, back to the body came. 


Self-seeking, vain Gehazi had failed to raise the dead ; 
“ Here, take thy child, O mother,” the grand old Prophet said. 


Not with his staff the wonder upon the dead he wrought, 
But by his prayer so humble, and his unselfish thought. 
NEWBERN, N. C. 





_A PRAcTICAL PRAYER.—A needy and suffering 
person made known his wants the other day to one of 
our Citizens, who invited bim into his house. Arriving 














there the citizen requested the poor man to be seated, 
and he would retire to his closet and pray for him. 
The poor man looked in surprise and probably with 
some doubts as to the result, while the citizen, strange 
man, disappeared to his devotions. In a few minutes 
he returned, bearing in his arms some loaves of bread, 
a codfish, and several other substantial articles of 
nourishment, all of which he laid in the lap of the 


; poor man, saying, ‘‘ Here, ——, the Lord has answered 


my prayer and sent you these things; carry them 
home.” The second surprise of the poor man was 
greatest, and as he took the good things he told his 
benefactor, with expressions of gratitude, that he 
didn’t know when he could pay him. The other re- 
plied that there was nothing to pay, the things were 
sent to him and were his, take them and enjoy them.— 
Webster Times. 
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Pooks aud Authors. 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. 
The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical and Literary History of his Time. 


By David Masson. Vol. II., 1638-1643. Vol, LILI, 1643-1649. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 








Nothing in all the world is easier to write than de- 
structive criticism, and nothing is more worthless to 
read. Of such criticism, this already celebrated and 
still unfinished work has had an abundance, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The primary duty of a critic is 
to place himself at the stand-point of the author, and 
from that, and not from his own separate stand-point, 
to judge of the task that has been done. ‘In every 
work observe the writer’s end,” is the just critical 
aphorism, which was formulated by Pope, and which 
has been too frequently forgotten by the literary men 
who have undertaken to review this masterpiece of 
Professor Masson. His crime has been that he persists 
in writing a book according to his own pattern, and 
not according to theirs. Heconceived early in hisown 
career the plan of filling a void in English letters by 
writing an adequate account of John Milton; and, for 
reasons which he has given, he decided that such an 
account ought to bea blending of history with biog- 
raphy. This he frankly announced in the title of the 
work, and in the Preface to its first volume. Itcannot 
be denied that so large a frame of history as Professor 
Masson devised as a setting for this biography gives a 
shock to our preconceived ideas of literary form; but 
that has nothing to do with the question. We are 
bound to enquire not whether his plan is a new one or 
not, but whether it isa good one and how well he has 
executed it. For ourselves, after a double perusal of 
the first volume of the series, and after a sufficiently 
careful study of the second and third volumes, which 
are now given to us after an interval of fourteen 
years, we are not only convinced of ®he excellence of 
the author’s plan, and of his execution of it, but we 
render to him our homage of gratitude for having ad- 
hered for so many years to his sacred and difficult 
task. He is rearing a majestic monument to the most 
majestic man of letters that modern times has pro- 
duced. Makivg John Milton the central figure he is 
causing to appear before us, with wonderful vividness 
and truth and interest, the very life of the time in 
which he lived. Simply as a history of literature, poli- 
tics, religion and society in England during the Miltonic 
period, it is a work of fascinating power and lasting 
value; and only ignorance or the flippancy of sciolism 
can refuse to us the privilege of studying John Milton 
in this way. Indeed this is the only way in which Mil- 
ton can be fully studied; for, as the author has effect- 
ively put it, “‘whatever may be thought by a hasty 
person looking in on the subject from the outside, no 
one can study the Life of Milton as it ought to be 
studied, without being obliged to study extensively 
and intimately the contemporary history of England, 
and even incidentally of Scotland and Ireland, too. 
Experience has confirmed my previous conviction that 
it must beso. Again and again, in order to understand 
Milton, his position, his motives, his thoughts by him- 
self, his public words to his countrymen, and the 
probable effects of those words, I have had to stop in 
the mere Biography, and range round, largely and 
windingly, in the History of his Time, not only as it is 
presented in well-known books, but as it bad to be re- 
discovered in original and forgotten records. Thus, 
on the very compulsion, or at least by the suasion of 
the Biography, a History grew on my hands.” For 
ourselves we do not regret that the author yielded to 
this suasion. We thank him for doing so; for he has 
thus bestowed upon us one of the wisest, wholesomest, 
most instructive and most delightful books in English 
literature. 

The two volumes now before us carry the narrative 
from 1638 to 1649, and, of course, bring England before 
us in one of its most tremendous and fascinating 
epochs. They bear the marks of the same untiring in- 
dustry, the same enterprise in research, the same ardor 
and vigor and racy eloquence in composition as ap- 
peared in the first volume. Professor Masson sees viv- 
idly the scenes which he describes, and he causes them 
to reappear so vividly before us, that we seem our- 
selves to be actors in them. Among the more impor- 
tant topics which he has thus presented with great 
fullness and descriptive power, are the Scottish Presby- 








terian revolt and its effects in England, the rise and 
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progress of the Long Parliament, with portraits of its 
chiefs, the breaking out of the civil war and its subse- 
quent stages, the Westminster Assembly, the relations 
of Presbyterianism and Independency in England, 
Charles I. and the last years of his life, and all the 
doings and sufferings of Milton in immediate contact 
with the events and the times thus dealt with. 

A very striking portion of the work is its account of 
the history of New England and of the reaction of New 
England polities and religion upon the religion and 
politics of old England. Professor Masson’s estimates 
of the early great men of New England have great in- 
dependence and freshness, none more so than his esti- 
mate of Roger Williams, whose personal relations to 
Milton are to give him great prominence in the suc- 
ceeding portions of this history. ‘ From the first mo- 
meut of his arrival in New England the country began 
to ring with his singularities of opinion. . . . What 
were the heterodoxies that first came from the ‘ wind- 
mill in his head’? That the civil magistrate had no 


right to impose oaths, to punish Sabbath-breakers, or | 


to compel to church-membership; that the lands of 
the colonists could not be theirs by any title from 
home unless they were fairly purchased from the In- 
dians; that meetings of neighboring ministers on never 
so small a scale for so-called purposes of conference 
and discussion perilled individual liberty and the true 
principle of the independency of churches, and tended 
to Presbyterian consociation and tyranny. These, in 
many varieties of ways, were the novelties that broke 
upon the astonished people of Massachusetts from the 
preachings and prophecyings of the young Welshman. 
Personally he was most likable—sincere to the core, 
and of a rich, glowing, peculiarly affectionate nature, 
which yearned even towards those from whom he dif- 
fered publicly and won their esteem in return.” 

This is but a fragment of his animated sketch of 
Roger Williams. We quote these sentences not merely 
for their intrinsic interest, but for their value in show- 
ing the author’s inaependence of judging. All along, 
in this part of his book, he quotes Palfrey, but he has 
read that able writer without being swayed by his un- 
happy twist of traditional Massachusetts hostility to 
the foundef of Bhode Island; and the same habit of 
reading all the authorities and then of making up his 
mind for himself, is the noble trait of Professor Masson 
throughout all these rich and masterful writings. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Baddeck, and that Sort of Thin By Charlies Dudley Warner. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Go. ; 

As is somewhat obscurely implied in the title- 
page of this book, we have here the history of a journey 
to Baddeck and back agaim, made not long since by the 
author and his “Summer and Winter friend” Joseph 
H. Twichell. Of course this is not the place for us to 
enter into discourse with our readers coucerning the 
geographical situation of Baddeck; we must refer 
them for “that sort of thing’ to any orthodox map 
they may have of North America, and in default of 
satisfaction thege,—to Mr. Warner’s book. But as an 
anticipatory clue, we will say at loaad this: that the 
way to go to it is by the International Steamship Com- 
pany from Boston, in the first instance; and that hav- 
ing got as far as St. John, New Brunswick, you will go 
right on from there without difficulty. At all events, 
this is the way that Mr. Warner took in his journey to 
Baddeck; and if his journey was in any respect like 
the book which he has written about it, we should say 
that it could not be improved upon very easily. 

It was in the month of August that the two comrades 
and travelers, *‘seeking a better country than the 
United States’ was just then, went to Boston to pro- 
cure the quiet of a city for one night as a restful 
preparation for the journey which they had under- 
taken. In the serene altitude of their hotel they were 
aroused from their first doze by a terrific noise in the 
back alley, whieh proved to be “somebody's idea of 
music. It opened without warning. The men com- 
posing the band of brass must have stolen silently into 
the alley about the sleeping hotel and burst into the 
clamor of a rattling quickstep, on purpose. What 
could have been the intention of this assault we could 
not conjecture. It was a time of profound peace 
throughout the country; we had ordered no spontane- 
ous serenade, if it was a serenade. Perhaps the Boston 
bands have that habit of going into an alley and disci- 
plining their nerves by letting out a tune too big for 
the alley, and taxing the shock of itsreverberation. It 
may be well enough for the band, but many a poor 
sinner in the hotel that night must have thought the 
judgment day had sprang upon him. Perhaps the 
band had some remorse, for by and by it leaked out of 
the alley, in humble, apologetic retreat, as if some- 
bedy had thrown something at it from the sixth-story 
window, softly breathing as it retired the notes of 
Fair Harvard.” After this came the street-songs of 
“young bacchanals who were ev ‘idently wandering 
about in search of the Maine Law,” and did not finally 
forego their researches until it was about time for the 
hotel porter to come around “to rouse the travelers 
who had said the night before that they wanted to be 
awakened. In all well-regulated hotels this process 
begins at 2 o’clock and keeps up till 7. If the porter 
is at all faithful, he wakes up everybody in the house; 
if he is a shirk, he only rouses the wrong people. We 
treated the pounding of the porter on our door with 
silent contempt. At the next door he had better luck. 
Pound, pound. An angry voice, ‘What do you want? 

“*Time to take the train, sir.’ 























** Not ‘ee to take any train.’ 

“¢ Ain't your name Smith?’ 

“i Ten.” 

“* Weill, Smith—’ 

**T left no order to be called’ (Indistinet grumbling 
from Sinith’s room). Porter is heard shuffling slowly 
off down the passage. Ina little while he returns to 
Smith’s door, evidently not satisfied in his mind. Rap, 
‘ap, rap! 

“*Well, what now?’ 

**What’s your initials?’ 

“6 A, T.: clear out!” 

“And the porter shambles away again in his slippers, 
grumbling something about a mistake. The idea of 
waking a man up in the middle of the night to ask 
him for his ‘initials’ was ridiculous enough to banish 
sleep for another hour. <A person named Smith, when 
he travels, should leave his initials outside the door 
with his boots.” 

And thus passed the night of preliminary repose in 
Boston, taken as a qualification for the toils of the 
coming journey; and the sound and forcible maxim 
with which the above quotation concludes is but an 
example--of which the book has many more—of the 
invariable habit of the author to extract rare and 
sweet wisdom from the most common and even the 
most disagreeable experience of travelers, In refer- 
ring here to this book, we can enable our readers to 
accompany the author only as far as Boston; but they, 
having gone so far, will be sure to provide themselves 
with the means of going the rest of the journey with 
him without our help. Wedo not need to wish them 
a merry time; for we know that they will have it. 

In fact, Mr. Warner has done here a piece of writing 
that appears to us to be as exquisite as any that has 
ever come from his pen. It is the choicest of kindly 
peripatetic persiflage. There is not here the least ap- 
parent straining for a joke. His pen never gives a 
coarse stroke. But naturally, irrepressibly, his humor 
continually bubbles up and overflows in streams of the 
quaintest and most delightful mirth. For perfect 
drollery of situation and sentiment, and the daintiest 
surprises of fun, and for the traveler’s good humored 
perception of ‘absurdities told with sprightliness and 
the most charming abandon, we account Mr. Warner’s 
description of his pilgrimage to Baddeck as one of the 
most wittily playful things in our literature since the 
“Sentimental Journey.” 

AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

The Heart of Africa. Three Years’ Travels and Adventures 
in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa. From 1868 to 
1871. By Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen E. 
Frewer. With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. Two 
Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We by no means proportion the space here assigned 
to anotice of this book to our sense of its interest and 
value; and in devoting to it a paragraph instead of an 
article, we do what we must, not what we would. In 
all particulars, in substance and form, it deserves to 
take its place among the great classic productions of 
African travelin our gener ation. Dr. Schweinfurth isa 
traveler with a natural love of exploration and witha 
full outfit of acquired qualifications for it; and in this 
copious narrative we have a straightforward and 
deeply interesting account of his adventures and ob- 
servations in making the second of the two successful 
attempts that have ever been made to penetrate Africa 
by a route from north to south. The results of his 
long and heroic journey are fully worth the trouble of 
it. It has contributed to the solution of the problem 
of the Nile, and it has established the fact of there be- 
ing in Central Africa a race of pigmies. Winwood 
Reade places Dr. Schweinfurth as an explorer in the 
highest rank, classing him with Mungo Park, Denham 
and Clapperton, Livingstone, Burton, Speke and 
Grant, Barth and Rohlfs., In two respects he bas qual- 
ifications not possessed by any of his predecessors: he 
is a scientific botanist and an accomplished draughts- 
man. The Harpers have brought out the work in 
large and beautiful form, with an affluence of illustra- 
tions reproduced from the original German edition. 

NOTES. 

D. Appleton & Co. have published The Ameri- 
can Annual Cyclop@dia and Registcr of Important 
Events, for 1873. This is the 13th volume of the series, 
and embraces political, civil, military and social affairs, 
public documents, biography, statistics, commerce, 
finance, literature, science, agricultural and mechan- 
ical industry. The work is of the utmost value—a 
comprehensive and condensed summary of the latest 
chapter of the world’s history. 

They have an exquisite treat before them who 
have not yet read Prudence Palfrey. A Novel. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, just published by James R. 
Osgood & Co.; and they who have read the story as 
it has appeared to them in the recent pages of the At- 
lantice will be under strong temptations to read it over 
again in the form of a book. It is Mr. Aldrich de- 
cidedly at his best—the plot well elaborated and suffi- 
ciently exciting, and the story unfolded with delicacy, 
wit, dramatic suggestiveness, and in English altogether 
perfect and sweet. It is a book that we young fel- 
lows will be apt to catch our grand-children reading; 
and we shall not scold them for it. How could we? 

We have already noticed Chorley’s Recent Art 
and Society. Through some inadvertence the book 
was published without an index; and its publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., ask us to announce that they have 
printed one on leaves which can be readily pasted into 





the book, and which they will be pres to send on ap- 
plication to anyone owning a copy. 

Macmillan & Co. publish Zhe Apostolical Fa- 
thers. A Critical Account of their Genaine Writings 
and their Doctrines, by James Donaldson, LL.D. The 
book was originally published ten years ago as the 
first volume of a projected ‘‘ Critical History of Chris- 
tian Literature and Doctrine from the Death of the 
Apostles to the Nicene Council.”” The author is going 
on with his plan, but has decided to publish separately 
the history of cach group of writers. The work is done 
with learning and vigor, and will be of deep interest 
to all students of early Christian literature. 

Mr. E. G. Tileston, of Boston, has invented an 
ingenious Tablet of Things to be Attended to To-day. 
It consists of six enameled pages. On the first two are 
spaces in which memoranda are to bs inserted under 
the headings “ Buy,” “*Sell,”’ ** Pay,” “* Collect,”’ “* Get,” 
* Return,” ete. On the third page is space arranged 
for cash “received” and “ paid”; on the fourth for 
“Engagements”; on the fifth for “ Memoranda”; 
while on the sixth are Calendars for 1874 and 1875. 
Pencil-marks on these tablets are erasable. 

The Fortnightly Review for May, republished by 
Henry Holt & Co., has a very remarkable scientific de- 
fense of Spiritualism by the eminent naturalist Mr. 
Alfred R. Wallace; astriking article on ‘‘ Mr. Maurice’s 
Theology;” an able reply by Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson to the opinions of Dr. Maudsley and of Dr. 
Clarke on sex in mind and education. It rather 
troubles us to see Edward A. Freeman dabbling in 
such a diversity of subjects. His article in this num- 
ber is devoted to Field Sports and Vivisection. We 
dread for him the danger of being called a universal 
genius, 

A novel of the choicest merit is Phantasmion, a 
Fairy Tale, by Sara Coleridge, With an Introductory 
Preface by Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, published by Roberts Broth- 
ers.—Wim. M. Baker’s remarkable novel, Mose Evans: 
Al Simple Statement of the Singular Facts of His Case, 
which lately appeared as a serial in the Atlantic, is 
now published in book-form by Hurd & Houghton.— 
K. J. Hale & Son continue the publication of their 
pretty “Thistle Edition’ of the Waverley Novels, 
sending us now the two volumes of The Antiquary.— 
Harper & Brothers publish Wy Misccllanies, by Wilkie 
Collins; My Mother and J, A Love Story, by Mrs. 
Muloch; and Miss Moore, by Georgiana M. Craik.— 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co. we have Olive Lacey: A 
Tale of the Irish Rebellior of 1768, by Anna Argyle.— 
From G. W. Carleton & Son, True to Him Ever, A 
Novel by F. W. R.—From Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, Villetta Linden, or, The Artist’s Bride, by 
Emerson Bennett. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have just published 
a new book by Jules Verne, copiously illustrated, and 
entitled Meridiana: The Adventures of Three English- 
men and Three Russians in South Africa.—Mr. John 
II. Carteris the author of a book of rather coarse mirth 
in the form of descriptive essays, tales and ballads of 
western life, called The Log of Commodore Rollingpin: 
His Adventures Afloat and Ashore, with numerous 
comic illustrations, published by G. W. Carleton & Co.— 
A really useful book of reference is Harper & Brothers’ 
Descriptive List of their Publications, With Trade- 
List Prices, making a neat bound volume of nearly 
300 pages.—A book of interesting local history is Rich- 
field Springs And Vicinity, Historical, Biographical 
and Descriptive, by W. T. Bailey, published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.—J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish Morford’s 
Short-Trip Guide to America, t.c. the United States 
and Dominion of Canada.—A selection from the Re- 
ports of Joseph Tuckerman, as Minister at Large in 
Boston, with an Introduction by E. E. Hale, is pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers. The title is Elevation of 
the Poor.—The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. send us 
their reprints for April of the Westminster and the 
London Quarterly Reviews.—A. 8. Barnes & Co. pub- 
lish a new edition of ymiis of the Church, with tunes, 
this being the book used by the Reformed Church in 
America.—F. Duffet, ‘“‘ professor of languages,” has 
written a Progressive and Practical Method for the 
Study of the French Language, of which Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. are the publishers. We have received 
Part Second.—The same publishers have issued The 
Amateur Actor, A Collection of Plays for School and 
Home, by W. H. Venable.—We have from T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers The Autobiography of Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, with a Preface by R. Shelton Mackenzie. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publisiers u ui 
confer a favor by promptly adr ising us of any emission in this respect 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are Cesirable in all cazes.} 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 





Aldrich, T. B.,“ Prudence Palfrey.” .J.R. Osgood & Co. 1580 
Bennett, Emerson, * Villeta Linden.’ 
tiny Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Duffet, F., “ French Method. Pure I.”... Wilson, Hinkle & Co, 
* Fifth Annual Report of at Board of Indian Commissior- 
ST vscccessicasennanan v’t. areuas © ones, Washington. 
Fraser, J »yhn, “ Scottish iar Books.” Part 
, ay Hinton. 12 
Hugo, Victor, “The TGR, ccccecocascesovenissecce Peterson. 75 
Lieber, Francis, * Civil Libe i and Selt-Goseruane nt.’ 
B. L ippincott & Co. 
Lewald, F., “* Hulda; or, The Deliverer.” 
Mackenzie, R. Shelton, “ Edward Wortley Montague.” 
ei wpemeon. 175 
Polko, Elsie, I IT onc os on ccivinocanausecmedsbail Loring. 3B 
re R., ‘Delivery and Development of Christian Doc- se 
Richardeon, 8.,** Clarissa Harlowe.”’.......... .Henr Holt. 1m 
Townsend, Vir: ue ie, UES Bs. .canrcstncessishios ing. 10 
Venable, “The Amateur Actor.’ ’ Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


Verne, Dales Sdeumey to the Center of the Earth.” Scribner. 
bd have aiso received current numbers of the following pubil- 
cation: 
‘London Quarterly Review (Leonard Scott Pub. Co.)—New York. 
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ver Bridal Gifts. 





Tae Gornam Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 


assortment of choice articles in silver for 


and presentation gifts and gen- 
use, to be found in the 


wedding 
eral family 
country. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch. 

Kingsford’s Oswego Starch combines 
three essential qualities—uniformity, pu- 
rity, and strength—the great desiderata 
in starch. 


c 


‘ 
‘ 


Lapies! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
ZT will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. Send stamp for Hyatt’s Ladies’ 


Fasbion Journal (sent free). Address 
Gero. W. Hyarr, 27 East 14th Street, New 
York City. 


Ragged Soles 
Are never seen in English Channel Shoes. 
These shoes are all the rage. Ladies, ask your 
dealer for them. A dark line around the sole 
near the edge shows where the channel is cut. 
They cost no more, and wear longer. 


Choose the Best. 


Dentifrices are as * plenty as blackberries,” 
but there is only one preparation which thor- 
oughly cleanses and whitens the teeth with- 
out injuring their substance. That prepara- 
tion is Sozodont. 


Gasoline 


for Gas Machines, gravity 80 to , carefully 
prepared, and for sale to the trade or consu- 
mers in quantities to suit. Hudson River Oil 
Works, Otfice 220 Maiden Lane. 


The King 


Smoothing, Glossing. 
is to be had at the stove store 





Band and Fluting Tron, 
- 137 Bowery, N.Y 





TucRston’s Ivory Pear. Tootn Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the guins 
healihy. Sold by Drugwists, 25 and 50 cents 
per bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
Wholesale Agents, 

Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 


less Sardines, take no othe ‘rv, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 


A SCALE of your own insures 16 ounces 
to the pound. Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





THE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


S. WINSTON, President. 


Organized in 1848, 


Every policy holder entitled to an couttatile 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders, 

86,416 Policies of Life pomnnanee in force. 

Insuring about $290,000, 

It has paid $22,979,220. iy in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,579,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely inv ested, are. 65.009, 837 67 

Surplus over all liabilities..... 3,727,785 03 

— of all approved forms issued on sound 
ves. 

By the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. McCurpy, Vice- 

JOUN * STUART, Secretar Y. 

W. H.C. Barresrr, LL.D. 


Bw ..§ 


President. 
Actuary. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Ilinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 


Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 
W. W. By eros, General Agent for New Jersey. 


Newark, J. 

A.B. Fecems General Agent for Pacifie Coast, San 
‘30 Cal. 

0. F. BRESZE, General Agent for Virginia, West 


Vv irginia, District of C Jolumbia, Maryland, Ken- 
East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
ss Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, 0. 
DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York, Address Christie & 
a. T roy N.Y. 
JOHN A Litr General Agent for New York 
City, Long ena. and Staten Island. Address 
Littie and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN W.NIC HOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, (Ct. 
FAYETTE P, BRowN, General Agent for Vermont, | 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Uls ster, Orange, | 
} Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tloga, ane Chemung, in State of 


New York, Yonkers, N 

AMos D. SMITH, 3d,’ General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. 1, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
ag peat ant. Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis 

W. D. Lirrie, General Agent for Maine and New 
pe pike, Portland, Me. 

ANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ay into the merits of the plan in- 
#6. the UNIVERSA L LIF us. 

». of New York, viz.: Premiums about 2 per 
cent, lower than in Mutual companies. A definite 
contract with ample security. Over 20,000 policies 
issued. Send for documents to 100 and 102 
Broadwa Gase Canvassing Agedits 
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day, Jume 2 and 2%, and on Fr Sept. 4. Candi- 
dates will do well to be press ont on the first days 
but those from adistance can be examined in Se pt. 
The University has numerous scholarsiips for the 
benefit of those needing pecuniary aid, and: 
liberal reduciions in tuition Tees and ror 
to the meritorious and indigent. Special provision 
is made for instruction in Civil Engineering and in 
Chemistry applied to the Arts. The constantly 
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prove and udd to its advar ros in every re- 
; ot, and solicit the continucs patronage of its 
friends and the public. Next year begins Sept. 
24, Isi4. Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
\ THRATON SEMINARY, Norton, 
Masa. 
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apply to Mrs. C. Cc. Mule a ri oa 
ML ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTUR- 
+ AL, COLLEGE, 

Eleventh aor me Ren rt sé “nit gratia to all appli- 
ecants. Examination for -_ us on du ly ey Nex 
year begins August 2th. or infor ion address 

Pres't We S. ¢ LAK. “on erst, “Mass. 
Cort Acs HILGT SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, _N: Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music ti bine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction theron Second 
term bezins Feb. 4th. Wor Circulars, cddress C. C. 


WETSELL, Principal and Proprict 
Pw: ARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 


4 and Young Me pn, Stockbridge, Mass., be 
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20th year September 22, #00) per ann SIX proe 
fessors prepare $5 puy ils for ¢ vp Scierntifi 
School or Bocina ss. Messrs. Hoffman & Fhich, 
Associate Principats. 

MRS. SYLVANUS REED’ s 
English, French, and Gerinan Boxrding and Day 
Scacol for young ladies and little girls, N s.Gands 

had St., New York, REOPENS Oct lh PROF. 


East 
NAIRNE, of Columbia College, has the depari- 
ment of Belles-Lettres and Metaphysics. 


\ TOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, North College Avenue 

and 22d Street, Philadelphia. The hag es eS 
ichalaglagier Oct. Ist, 1874 

y-two ks. For — ic- 

BODL EY, A.M., Dean. 








and will continue twent 
ulars address RACHEL L. 


| EARN TELEGRAPHY. 
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t? Salary paid while practicing. Address with 
stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O. 
%O LEARN 


"| Book-keeping 
. ship and Telegraphy, 


attend “ Business Col- 
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rent | 
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lege,’ Oberlin,O. Situations furnished graduates. 
Send for circulars. 
ee __H. T. TANNER, President. 
Phen ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
é Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
wi L se-cpee Sept. 16, 1874. Apply to Miss N.C. 
READ, North Broad Street, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 
POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF, 
> _N : 4 aGcokt eo a, 
ORGAN MUSIC 
: For Pipe Organs. 
ORGAN GEMS. Davenport. #2 3 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 20 
3) PIECES FOR ORGAN. Batiste. 2% 
CLARKE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 15 
ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. Rimbault. 
2 vols, each, 3 0) 
HILE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 9Nos.,ca., 
ZEUNER’S VOLUNTARIES. Complete. 30 
200 EASY VOLUNTARIES. Zundel. 20 
New CHurcH Mcsic Book NEARLY READY. 
{om >: 

For Reed Organs. 
ORGAN AT HOME. #2 
RECREATIONS FOR CABINET (Reed) 

ORGANS, 15} 
CLARKE'S SHORT VOLUNTARIE 1D, 
CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION, 200 


Fine collections of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, may 
also be found in Emerson's New Method, Clarke’s 
New Method, and in loot’s 
Organs, 





New Cuvured Mrsic Book.—In AUGUST. 
Either of the above books sent 

| retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, x. T. 


Boston. 


1O PRINTERS 
eurs.—Largest de salers in and makers of Type, 
Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
VANDERBU ROH. WELLS & CO., 
Corner of Fulton and Dute he Streets. New York. 
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Cc sbinets, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


A magnificent Stock of 


English and American Books | 


on hand. 
Nrw CATALOGUE, No. 
Send Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers. 3} Beckman St. 
Opposite New Post-office. 


T. ANTHONY & CO., 
FM, opp. Metropolitan. 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. oo Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienn 
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38, FREE. 
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r 1S years with unparalleled 
Invaluable and indispen- 
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WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John Street, New York, 
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The above place will be open for business 
from 0? A. M. to4 i. M. on and after JUN Jo, 
ist4. 

The bids shall be opened and read publicly 
in the following order: 

CLASS No.1, at 12 o'clock M. 
nA No. 2, ai clock P. M. 
CLAss No. 3, at So’clock P.M 

All the goods, exeepting the Blankets, will 
he required to be delivered in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, or | 
St. Paul, by the first day of August next. Bach | 


bidde r hn es place of delivery. 
cets to be 1 at 


dclivered 
tmmed during the month of 


any of the 





CLASS No. 
Blank 


pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

1,0 pairs 2).-peint white Mackinac 

to meus ure f4x05 inches, and 
we igh six pounds 

400 pairs 2-point white Mi ackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds, 

200 pairs Iy-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 36x50 inches, and 
weigh four and one-quarter pounds. 

1,000 pairs 5-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure. GOxv2 inches, and weigh 
eizht pound 

L240 pairs 2 J-point | scarlet 

ets, to measure 
we igh six pounds, 

500 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 

20 pairs 3; }point indigo blue Mackinac 

Blankets, to measure 60x72 inches, 
and weigh cight pounds. 

2,000 pairs 2!g-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure '4x66 inches, 
and weigh six pounds. 

1,4 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 42x46 inches. 
and weigh five and one-quarter 

pounds. 

4X) pairs 3-point grecn Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

“0 pairs 2'y-point green Mackinac Blan- 
Lets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

300 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter ounds. 

15.0% yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 
15,000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

3,000 &-4 Woolen Shawls. 

4,440) pounds ae on Thread, standard make, 
Nos. 30, and 40, two-thirds dark 
blue, one- es whitey brown. 

600 dozen Spools Cotton, standard make, 
200 yards, 3-cord and 6-cord, 

200,000 yards Calico, standard prints. 
50,000 yards Indigo Blue Drilling. 
40,000 yards good Bed Ticking. 
| 140,000 yards Brown Sheeting, 4-4 standard. 
| 100,000 yards Standard Duck, 8-ounce. 
20,900 yards Plaid Linsey. 
20 000 yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 
20.000 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 
5.000 yards Kentucky Jeans. 
18,000 yards Satinet. 

1,000 yards : ‘olored Drilling, (for dress lin- 
in 

300 yards ‘Ble ached Sheeting, (for shrouds.) 

3,000 yards Blue Denims. 

8.000 yards Hickory Shirting. 

300 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

600 dozen Men's Ww ool Socks. 

600 dozen Women’ 8 Wool Hose. 

409 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 

40 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 

20,000 Flannel Shirts. 

7,000 Hickory Shirts. 

1,000 Calico Shirts. 


3. 
ts and Dry Goods. 


1,500 


ets, 


Mackinac Blan- 
54x66 inches, and 


CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hata, Boots and Shoes. 


3,000 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
4.500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 
800 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 
300 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size. 
300 Suits, jacket and pants,) for boys five 
to ten years of age. 
100 Vests for boys five to ten years of age. 
6,000 Men’s Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 
colors. 
200 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes 
colors, 


and 


Blan- | 


| 


Au- | 


1 





500 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,600 pairs Men's Shoes s, good quality, aa 

sorted sizes 

800 pairs Wome n’s Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 

2%) pairs Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 
and 6. 

20) pairs Misses’ 
sorter Zes 

OO pairs Cl 
assorted s 


CLASS No. 3. 
Hardware, &¢. 


1M pounds Indigo. 

tw dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 4 
pounds, 

400 dozen best 
handled. 

4090 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 

i) dozen sho rt-handic Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, in equal quantities. 

30 dozen Iron Pans. pressed, 2, 4, and 6 
quarts, 


Shoes, 


good quality, as- 





‘a Shoes, good quality, 





Cast-stecl Hunter's Axes, 


5) dozen ‘Tin Plates. 
1,000 dozen 'Tin Cups, pints and quarts, 
do zon tinned-iron Dippers, long han- 
dles. 


6(0 dozen tinned-iron Table Spoons. 
10 dozen tinncd-iron Te a Spoons. 
1.40 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch., 
100 dozen Hunting Knives, 6inch. 
1 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch, 
225 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality, 
10 dozen Pocket | Knives. 
iv) dozen Taper Saw Files, 4'¢ 
40 dozen Mill-s caw Files 
350 dozen Planters’ Hoes, No. 2, best cast- 
ster 
100 dozen Hoe Handles. 
40 dozen Hatchets. 
j2 dozen Hand-saws. 
[00 dozen ze ish Hooks, assorted sizes. 
200 dozen Fish Lines, assorted sizes, 
20 dozen Sewing Awls. 
250 dozen Sewing-aw! Handles, 
1) dozen Cast-steel Shears, 
inches. 
400 dozen Coarse Combs. 
125 dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
{0 dozen Open Thimbles. 
0) dozen Zine Mirrors. 
75,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
85,600 Needles, Glovers’. 
i010 Beaver Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 
50 Mink Traps, Newhouse, 
10.069 Camp Kettles, in nests of three. 
5.000 bunches | x ads, assorted colors. 
'. 8.1. D.” will be required to 


inch, 


7 and 8 


The letters * 
| be plainly me it ‘din the center of each blank- 
et furnished under this advertisement. 

The bids will be opened in the presence of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners and a 
committee to be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as soon as the time for receiv- 
ing the same shall have expired, and the con- 
tracts will be awarded as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish sam- 
ples of the artic les bid for. All the samples of 
cach bidder must be designated by a conspic- 
uous private mark attached to each sample, 
corresponding with the marks on the pro- 
posal, The name of the bidder in no case to 
appear on the samples. Failure to comply 
with this rule will subje ct the samples to re- 
jection. Special care should be taken to adopt 
sucha private mark as will insure distinction 
from other bidders. 

It will very much facilitate the making of 
the awards if bidders will mark the price on 
each sample presented, in addition to givin 
the price in the bid. No samples will be openec 
until after all the bids shall bave been pub- 
licly read. 

The prices must be given without any modi- 
fication or proposed modification whatever. 

In executing the contract the right wili be 
reserved to increase or diminish the quantity 
of any of the articles embraced in the forego- 
ing schedule, and the further right will be re- 
served to increase or decrease the amount 
specified in any contract toan extent not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five per cent, 

The right will be reserved to reject any or 
all proposals, if such a course should be deem- 
ed for the interests of the Government, 

All articles furnished under contract will be 
required to be delivered, packed, and marked 
for shipment, without extra charge for cases 
or baling when in original packages, accord- 
ing to directions which will be given, ata 
warehouse to be designated in the respective 
cities where the goods are received, and will 
be subject to inspection by the Zoard of In- 
dian Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent; and such goods or articles as may in any 
respect fail to conform to the samples will be 

rejected, and in that case the contractor will 
be bound to furnish others of the required 
kind or quality within five days; or if that be 
not done, they will be purchased at his ex- 
vense. 
. No bids will be considered from persons who 
have violated the terms or failed to comply 
with the requirements of a former contract, 
or who may have defaulted in any bid hereto- 
fore made. 

Each bid must give the names of all parties 
interceted in or parties to it, and no con- 
tract, or part thereof, will be permitted to be 
sublet or assigned to any other party without 
the written consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Payment will be made for the goods pur- 
chased on the presentation of the invoices 
thereof at this office, after they shall have 
been properly approved. 

Blanks for proposals, with bond attached, 
will be furnished on application to this office. 

Every bid amounting to the sum of $5,000 or 
over must be accompanied with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon some 
United States depository or solvent national 
bank, which check or draft shall not be less 
than five per centum on the amount of goods 
proposed to be furnished; and in case any 
bidder, on being awarded a contract, shall fail 
to execute the same, with good and sufficient 
sureties, according to the terms on which bis 
bid was made and accepted, such bidder shall 
forfeit the amount so deposited to the United 
States, and the same shall forthwith be paid 
into the Treasury; but if such contract 
shall be duly exee lited as aforesaid, such dratt 
or check so deposited shall be returned to the 

bidder. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will 
be required to its full amount for the faithful 
performance thereof, with two or more sure- 
ties, whose sufficiency must. be certified to by 
a United States judge or district t attorney. 

It is recommended to bidders residing out of 

New York to furnish a New York reference 
with their bids, and also their address while 
in that city. EDW. P. SMITH, 

( ‘ommndesioner. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER, 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OrFIces: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street: San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 











A GREAT HERESY. 


ERESY has in these latter days become al- 
most a by-word. Men speak of it with a 
smile instead of a shudder. In truth, if by heresy 
is meant want of conformity to the philosophy of 
the sixteenth century, the word may well become 
a laughing-stock when men try to make it a term 
of reproach. It is like reproving a man for having 
outgrown his baby-clothes. 

But, in the broad sense of dangerous departure 
from the truth, heresy is a serious matter. The 
name may fall into contempt, but the thing is very 
real and very bad. For, if truth is life-giving, if it 
is to the soul what light is to the body, then to 
mniss the truth and accept falsehood in its stead is 
one of the worst things that can befalla man. ‘‘If 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness !” And when this ignorance, instead 
of being self-confessed, plumes itself as true 
knowledge, and sets itself up as a religious faith, 
and seeks to draw men into it, it becomes indeed 
an engine of destruction. This is real heresy— 
error which saps the foundation of religious truth, 
in the name of religion. 

There is one such form of error, so fatal, so per- 
sistent, and so wide-spread, that it may fairly be 
called the great heresy. Its essence is this: Men 
regard religion as in some way a substitute for 
right living, instead of the highest form of right 
living. They seek a shorter and easier way to 
God’s favor than by obeying his law. They 
reject the word spoken of old: ‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?”—and put ceremonial, or sacrifice, or some 
other substitute, in place of justice, mercy, humil- 
ity, and the whole sweep of right feeling and right 
action which constitutes character. So doing, 
they utterly pervert religion. They make of it an 
excuse, instead of an obedience. It becomes a 
shield to their wrong-doing, instead of an escape 
out of wrong-doing. 

True religion implies man’s recognition of the 
moral universe in which he is a part. It is the 
disclosure to him of the spiritual and eternal 
realm which enspheres his narrow and visible 
present. Jt shows him the transcendent conse- 
quences which attach to his action. He sees him- 
self no longer a helpless and unecared-for atom, 
but the child of the Almighty and the heir of im- 
mortality. He hears the voice that called him 
into being calling him at every moment to choose 
the right and spurn the wrong, and he feels in 
himself the power to obey or disobey the call. 
He recognizes a law by which his wrong-doing 
works consequences of evil that he cannot meas- 
ure, while every right action is the seed of far-off 
harvests. True religion, in a word, brings tran- 
scendent motives, and appeals to the noblest 
capacities and highest energies of human nature, 
all centering in this: that men are set upon the 
most earnest effort toward goodness. 

But the historical record of religion is largely 
the story of men’s attempts to escape from this 
hard practical application. The great religious 
delusion of mankind has been the idea that 
the Deity was to be approached and placated in 
some other way than by the homage of the heart 
to perfect goodness and the effort of the life to 





reach it. So the ancient heathen sought to ap- 
pease their gods by hecatombs of oxen or of slain 
enemies, just as they would have bribed an earth- 
ly monarch by similar gifts. So the Jews in the 
time of Christ, instead of making their ritual the 
mere symbol of spiritual worship, made it in itself 
the essential thing. So the early Christian church, 
relapsing toward darkness with a rapidity which 
presents the saddest spectacle in human history, 
found in baptism and sacrament the way to salva- 
tion. Andso our Protestant churches sometimes 
have presented schedules of doctrine which, if 
they do not explicitly absolve men from the obli- 
gation of right living, yet place the condition of 
acceptance with God in right intellectual belief far 
more than is safe. 

Thus we have known a preacher to speak in this 
way. He set forth, from one of the noble Old 
Testament passages, the blessedness of the right- 
eous and the misery of the wicked. And this was 
in substance his application: ‘‘Some of you feel 
yourselves wanting in this righteousness, and you 
are uneasy about it. But a righteousness has 
been provided for you which is perfect, and which 
you can have this moment if you will. It is all 
ready, you have only to accept it. It is like a 
title-deed to vast possessions, signed and sealed, 
and you have only to hold out your hand and 
take it. Christ has provided a righteousness for 
you; will you accept it ?” 

Now mark, that this conclusion was a direct re- 
versal and overthrow of the text, and of the whole 
teaching of both Old and New Testaments. If 
these books carry one thing on their very face and 
in their deepest heart, it is the blessedness of be- 
ing righteous. The preacher’s lesson was, Christ 
has spared you the necessity of being righteous. 
The message of the Scriptures from first to last is : 
Strive by God’s help towards goodness; be vigi- 
lant; be faithful; endure unto the end! The 
preacher's comfortable doctrine was: You need 
have no trouble ; full righteousness and sure sal- 
vation are yours this moment if you will accept 
them ! 

All representations of Christ's work which make 
it supersede in any way the necessity for good 
works in men, are radically false and dangerous. 
There is no trace of such an idea in the New Tes- 
tament. It is safe to say that such a misconcep- 
tion never entered the minds of the New Testament 
writers. The thought that fills them is Christ lift- 
ing men into goodness ; not Christ saving men from 
the necessity of goodness. In him is disclosed the 
Divine forgiveness, but always with the added mes- 
sage: Go, and sin no more. He did not come 
bringing a signed and sealed pardon or title-deed. 
His work was to plant the Kingdom of God with- 
in men ; to kindle in them his own spirit ; to touch 
them with a longing for goodness, a divine love for 
men, a consciousness of their Father God, that 
should make them bud and blossom in all sweet- 
ness and glory of life. It was the thought of like- 
ness to him, of participation in his spirit and very 
personal communion with him, that inspired his 
followers when he had left them. They dwell on 
this with endless richness of expression: ‘‘ That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts ;” ‘‘ Christ in you 
the hope of glory ;” ‘‘ Dying with Christ unto sin ;” 
‘Tf ye be risen with Christ ;” ‘‘ For me to live is 
Christ ;’ ‘‘Whether we live or die we are the 
Lord’s ;” ‘‘ Your life is hid with Christ ;” ‘‘ Christ 
who is our life.” The whole New Testament may 
almost be said to be a sublime expansion of this 
idea; the growth of the soul into likeness and at 
last into absolute oneness with Christ. Compared 
with this, how unspeakably poor and degrading is 
the view, that we come into the benefit of his life 
and death by some mechanical transfer outside of 
our own character, rather than by being trans- 
formed into his image ! 

Again, men so conceive of the heavenly life 
that it makes them sluggards in this life. The 
idea is very common, that if one does but become 
a Christian here, however poor a one, at the gate 
of death he will pass instantly into full perfection 
and perfect happiness. The latent feeling that 
goes with this is very strong: If I am right on the 
whole, my future destiny will not be affected by 
the details of my conduct or the degree of my at- 
tainment. An immeasurable amount of spiritual 
indolence and failure are due to this faney—for it 
is only a fancy—that the details of conduct will 
have no perceptible influence on the life of the 
next world. In truth, every choice between right 
and wrong leaves its mark on the soul; and the 
soul takes that disposition and character which is 
the result of its whole course of action, into the 
next world with it. So much is certain. What 
renovation, what sudden accession in its rate of 





progress, may come with the opening of the new 
life, we do not know. But we have every reason 
to believe that the moral equipment with which a 
man leaves this world will determine his begin- 
ning in the next. And the proper use of the belief 
in a future life is as a constant motive to right- 
doing in this. Our actions do not perish in the 
doing, or when we die. They take hold on eter- 
nity. It is with this thought that the Apostle 
ends his grand statement of the Christian expecta- 
tion of immortality, in 1 Corinthians, 15. ‘‘ There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.” Every attainment here 
is a step in a ladder whose summit is in the 
heavens. 

All Christian truth, rightly apprehended, is a 
supreme motive to right living—to honesty, purity, 
truth, love, and whatsoever in character is morally 
lovely. Any conception which lessens the impor- 
tance of right living, by offering something else as 
a substitute, or by under-rating the effect of char- 
acter upon destiny, is heresy against Divine truth. 











THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


T has been estimated that the American conti- 
nent is now laden with the learned burden of 
at least four hundred colleges. For the most of 
these, their faculties and their students, the days 
now passing are, if not the most useful, at any rate 
the most glorious of the year. It is the generous 
season of Commencement Days. In what a multi- 
tude of rural cities and urban villages just now 
is there a marvelous mustering of people from far 
and near, and an unwonted commotion in the 
pools of life that but a few weeks ago had scarcely 
the stir of a ripple on their surface. What troops 
of proud paternal ancestors, also maternal, to say 
nothing of blooming sisters and delightful cousins, 
have lately arrived by car and coach to be living 
witnesses in that immortal moment when the 
President shall tender to the young hero the splen- 
did homage of a sheep-skin. And what adiffusive 
demand there is, just at present, for brass bands, 
and bouquets, and ribbons, and swallow-tailed 
coats. And how the air, in many a remote field 
and wood, for many weeks hitherto, has trembled 
with the shock of orations delivered with impas- 
sioned gestures to some unappreciative cow or 
haggard tree-stump, while the industrious hus- 
bandman hoeing potatoes in the adjacent field has 
shaken his wise head at the familiar reverberation, 
and remarked that ‘either Commencement Day 
is near, or another lunatic is loose.” And those 
orations !—at least one thousand of them, brand 
new, fresh, original, eloquent, will have been writ- 
ten on the tablets of the air, in this country alone, 
between the first day of June and the last; ora- 
tions which would have been the despair of 
Demosthenes and Cicero even as they are now the 
wonder and delight of those who may be so for- 
tunate as to listen to them. 

Perhaps we do not sufficiently reflect that Com- 
mencement day, as we celebrate it, is an original 
growth of American soil—the most genuine ‘and 
characteristic festal day we have in all the year. 
Compared with it, the Fourth of July is nowhere, 
and even Thanksgiving Day is not to be men- 
tioned—for by our pious ancestors it was stolen 
bodily from the Dutch. But Commencement Day 
is a grand literary, oratorical, religious, and social 
festival, which sprang up out of the very condi- 
tions of American society, could have originated 
nowhere else, and has nothing exotic about it but 
itsname. Considering the odd circumstance that 
the day which ends the college year and the col- 
lege course is called Commencement Day, one 
might have supposed that the name was imported 
from Ireland. But that would be a mistake. We 
brought it from England. Itisa John Bull, and 
not an Irish one. 

In referring, just one year ago, to the antiquity 
of this noble American festival, we quoted the 
quaint description given by an old writer of the 
first commencement celebrated by the first college 
founded in America. We will now supplement 
that by a description of the first commencement 
celebrated by the second college founded in Amer- 
ica. These are the circumstances which, according 
to Mr. Campbell, the historian of Virginia, at- 
tended Commencement Day at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary a hundred and seventy-four years 
ago: ‘‘ There was a commencement at William and 
Mary College in the year 1700, at which there was 
a great concourse of people ; several planters came 
thither in coaches, and others in sloops from New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, it being a new 
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thing in that part of America to hear graduates 
perform their exercises. The Indians themselves 
had the curiosity, some of them, to visit Williams- 
burg on this occasion ; and the whole country re- 
joiced as if they had some relish of learning.” 

But there is one very solemn consideration con- 
nected with the fact that we now have four hun- 
dred colleges in America, and that these are the 
days in which many of them are engaged in their 
annual jubilees. Every one of these four hun- 
dred colleges is authorized by law to increase ad 
libitum that goodly fellowship of the prophets 
and that glorious company of the apostles who 
are crowned with the title of D. D. or of LL. D. 
Think of it—four hundred aspiring factories for 
the manufacture of honorary degrees, and nearly 
all of them now in full blast. No wonder that the 
currency of these titles is much below par in con- 
sequence of such monstrous inflation. But, per- 
haps, it is but a waste of breath to protest never 
so pathetically against these annual spasms of 
the fury of titular ornamentation; and probably 
the only effectual medicine is that prescribed by 
President Eliot of Harvard,who has suggested that 
whenever the doctorate is used there should be 
appended to it an abbreviation of the name of the 
college from which it was received. At present 
the wearer of a D. D. from the Pedunk Juvenile 
and Female University is indistinguishable from 
the wearer of a degree from Princeton or Yale or 
Harvard. Henceforth let the custom become es- 
tablished of compelling titular doctors, like ships, 
to have the letters painted on them which indicate 
the port to which they belong, and many of them 
would prefer never to leave port at all. 





CLIMATIC. 

HESE are the days wherein express-men re- 

joice, while railway directors and steamboat 
owners exalt their horns and greatly magnify 
their thrifty office. Fashion and June beckon to 
the sea-shore, the mountains, the verdurous plains. 
Society smiles and follows. If, in our intemperate 
climate, even the mountain-tops seem to melt 
with fervent heat in July and August, and even 
the sea to seethe and blaze, society sits in its 
bones, as it were, behind closed blinds, stayed 
with fans and comforted with ices, and is not, on 
the whole, uncomfortable. 

But how shall that great industrious world 
which sustains society be itself sustained? The 
workers in Wall street or Baxter street, carriers 
of brick and mortar and wearier carriers of doubt- 
ful obligations, editors, printers, writers, preach- 
ers, artisans, mechanics, housewives, boarding- 
house keepers, drudges of all degree, to whom a 
vernal holiday looks as far off and as fair as 
heaven—how shall these escape the long fever 
of the American midsummer? Or the farmers’ 
households who take summer-boarders, the vast 
retinue of over-worked servants, the laborers in 
wheat-field and hay-field and garden, when savage 
Leo ramps and tears through the zodiac, how shall 
these groan and sweat under their weary burden 
and not fall beneath it ? 

Nature is kind. If she heat the earth seven 
times hot for her own economies, she says plainly 
enough that we have only to let down our indi- 
vidual fires to be reasonably comfortable. All 
winter long we have been crowding fuel into this 
portable furnace that we call the body, because 
we wanted caloric. Now we fill it with an equal 
bulk because we want something else. And for 
the reason that we are not bred stokers the mis- 
used machine is always out of order and but half 
capable. 

Sir Charles Fox, the great engineer who died 
last week in London, built nothing finer than his 
own capacity to work. Among other notable suc- 
cesses he constructed the building for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. To complete it in time he 
worked upon the drawings eighteen hours a day 
for seven weeks. During the last fortnight he 
slept only in his chair, dozing a few minutes at 
intervals. He came out of this match against 
Time unharmed. But he said that he owed his 
endurance and his brightness to his simple diet, 
which was bread, fruit and vegetables, Every 
morning he found his brain teeming with ideas, 
his body tingling with energy. If Charles the 
Second pronounced his roast worthy to be knight- 
ed as Sir-Loin, Mr. Fox would have treated his 
loaf and his rice, his apple and his tomato, with 
kindred honors. Both strength and endurance, 
he maintained, followed on a light diet. The cool 
blood could not develop fever, nor starve nerves 
and tissues. 

It seems to be an established fact that the 








heavy eaters are the least muscular and the least 
intelligent of men. The inhabitants of northern 
Europe, northeastern Asia, and North America, 
the Buracts, the Tungoos, the Laps, gormandize 
flesh, and are stupid and cowardly. When Pythag- 
oras, Plato, Newton, Descartes, had a job of 
peculiarly difficult thinking on hand they cut 
down their supplies, and forsook meat altogether. 
The earlier Greek athlete, not more famous for 
their strength than for their ease of action and 
endurance, ate no animal food. Mohammed over- 
ran a world on barley. The great Onar, celebrated 
for his purity and genius not less than for his 
resistless valor, lived on dates and grains and 
water. 

The Saracens have a respectable name in his- 
tory for courage, persistency, and shrewdness— 
vegetarians every wan Ali of them. Xenophon 
tells some large stories about the hardy pupils in 
the old Persian schools, Westons and Winships 
among them in plenty, though with much prettier 
names. Watercresses and bread were the whole 
of their diet; and yet those same soldiers searce 
ever were quiet, such was their formidable strength 
and activity. Cousins-german to them seem the 
athletes of the Himalayas. One of them is 
often stronger than three Europeans. He liftsa 
man by the breast and back between his palms 
and holds him at arms’ length. These fare sump- 
tuously every day on rice, with occasional cocoa- 
nut. The Chili miners add their testimony to 
the efficacy of meagreness. They make nothing 
of carrying on their backs three hundred and 
sixty pounds weight from the bottom of the mine, 
three hundred feet deep, to the top, ladders being 
a labor-saving device unused among them. They 
dine and sup, and sup and dine, on beans and 
bread, and, apparently, hanker for no flesh-pots. 
The Arabs of the desert point the same moral. 
They are knit up of health. It is said that their 
patriarchs live two hundred years. They subsist 
on dates and camels’ milk, in so small quantities 
that an autopsy shows the stomach to be much 
contracted. But stomach seems cheaply exchanged 
for such verve and vigor as they get in the barter. 

Nor is it the heathen alone who thrive and keep 
cool on husks and east wind. The most vigorous 
Sabellian among us must concede to Jonathan 
Edwards the possession of a marvelous power of 
accomplishment. That endless worker found his 
highest condition attained on a per diem of one 
pound of light food. John Wesley labored eight- 
een hours a day, riding, perhaps, seven hours in 
twenty-four, and preaching five times, publishing 
forty volumes, and keeping up his vital flame for 
ninety years with carefully limited fuel, Sweden- 
borg, after an early excess, heard a voice as from 
heaven, saying: ‘‘Eat not so much.” Thereafter 
he sinned not against his stomach, and so fine and 
clear became his muddy vesture of decay, that it 
no longer grosely closed him in, and he thought 
he saw all the windows of heaven opened. 

Summer dinners are a weariness to the flesh. 
Perhaps the Arab example of a handful of dates 
dipped in butter may not commend itself to our 
profuse housewives, but it is certainly better, 
whether considered from the esthetic, human, or 
physiological point of view,than the heterogeneous 
“spread” of a well-to-do family, whose female 
head looketh well to the ways of her household. 
Anybody who reads that letter of Cicero in which 
he describes the preparations made by his distin- 
guished guest, the mighty Julius, to enjoy his 
elaborate dinner, conceives a wholesome prefer- 
ence for rice and baked apples over that coarse 
enjoyment called a feast, which lasts him for many 
a day. 

If heaven be within us, so is climate to a great de- 
gree. Much meat and many pickles, and unhinder- 
ed coffee and tea, and the assimilation of unlimited 
lard and butter, and the quafling of plenteous wine, 
and all through these summer months, in the de- 
lusion that this ‘‘ generous” diet is needed to main- 
tain our strength, must kindle equatorial fires 
within us. Bread and milk, vegetables, fruits, 
coarse grains, shall give us to live in an unbroken 
June till the sharp frosts offer excuse again to 
butchers’ stalls. And if comfort be worth so much, 
is not capacity worth more? When abstinence 
buys nimble wits, activity, hope, courage, the very 
joy of existence, is it too deara price to pay? The 
vision of hundreds of thousands of weary women 
grilling over the stove in these hot noon-tides to 
prepare useless caloric for the burning veins of 
their kind is uncheerful. If Dejanira were wise, 
she would feed her Hercules for a season from the 
larder of the garden, the field, the dairy. Though 
he grumble, yet is grumbling less harmful to him 
and to her than indigestion. But after a month 





of purgation he would not grumble. He would 
feel that he could mount on wings as with eagles. 
That he could run and not be weary. That he 
could walk and not faint. And he would thank 
her who forbade him to oppose August within to 
August without. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
Freemasonry, it is a private and not a public insti- 
tution, and embraces in its membership but a frac- 
tion of the male inhabitants of the country. We 
are, therefore, at a loss to understand on what princi- 
ple of propriety or common sense this secret fraternity 
is so often intrusted with the duty of Jaying the corner- 
stones of public buildings, to be devoted to purposes 
in which all classes of the community, without regard 
to sect or party, have a common interest. The ques- 
tion is now a subject of fierce discussion in Chicago, 
where the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of a 
new U. S. Custom House has been confided to the 
“craft.”’ What claim to such official recognition has 
Freemasonry over Odd-Fellowship? Or, why should 
either be selected for such aservice rather than the 
Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists, or the Methodists? Either of these bodies, 
we suspect, is as truly representative of the whole 
people as Freemasonry or any other secret society. 
Moreover, thousands of people are conscientiously op- 
posed to secret societies, and the use of their ceremo- 
nies on such occasions is to them an offense. Arenot the 
officers of the United States, of the various grades, 
competent to lay the corner-stones of buildings to be 
used for public purposes? Why, then, call in the aid 
of a secret association, whose ceremonies, however 
beautiful in themselves or in the eyes of the “craft,” 
are yet distasteful to multitudes of intelligent and 
conscientious people? Conceding the rightful exist- 
ence of Freemasoury, what right have its members to 
preéminence on such occasions? Can anybody tell? 


—Mr. Richardson, of the Congregationalist, 
writing from California, says that, although wine is 
manufactured there in vast quantities, drinking at 
hotel tables is less frequent than at the East; but there 
is abundant evidence that wine is drunk very freely, 
especially in the grape-growing region, and that it 
leads speedily to the free use of brandy, as well as 
the most alcoholic wines. Temperance men in Cali- 
fornia feel that grape-culture, and the general, and at 
first very moderate, use of the lighter wines in the 
family, bodes anything but good. 


—The annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, to be held in Detroit on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of August, will present strong attractions 
to all who are in any way engaged in the work of 
education. President White, of Cornell, President 
Porter, of Yale, and many other of the eminent edu- 
cators of the country will be present, and subjects of 
tne very highest importance will be considered, 


—The work of the Children’s Aid Society during 
the last winter, so hard for the poor, was of such a 
character as must commend the association to all per- 
sons of benevolence. In the five months ending with 
March it sent to the country homeless children, or 
members of poor families, to the number of 1,727. 
Many of the number were in the most destitute condi- 
tion—some half-starved, some sleeping in the streets, 
and many were families who knew not where to turn 
to earn a loaf of bread. They are now earning an 
honest livelihood. The boys write the most encourag- 
ing letters from their new homes. The average ex- 
pense of sending a child to a Western home is $15, and 
the Society needs help to continue its work in this 
direction. Some benevolent ladies have put means 
into the hands of the Society, and with this they have 
leased a house with seven acres in the country, a short 
distance from the city. open to the cool sea breezes, 
surrounded by beautifulscenery. There are plenty of 
old trees and fruit on the place, and it is proposed to 
have cows, to supply the children with fresh milk. 
Thitber will be sent seventy of the tenement-house 
children attending the schools each week, to enjoy 
country sights and change of air. Many sickly ones 
will undoubtedly recover heaith through this beauti- 
ful charity. 


*—In the time preceding and during the recent 
civil war, when the Protestant clergy took frequent 
occasion to utter their views upon the great questions 
involved, our Catholic brethren claimed it as the merit 
of their religion that their priests did not preach 
politics. But, behold! the Pope himself does not hesi- 
tate to take a part in political affairs, and always on 
the side of aristocracy, and against the rights of man. 
For example, in addressing the French pilgrims the 
other day, he spoke of “‘ universal suffrage ”’ as ‘‘a hor- 
rible wound which afflicts human society—a wound de- 
structive of social order, and which would justly 
deserve to be called universal falsehood.” Does the 
Pope like universal suffrage in the United States any 
better than in France? 


—The President of the United States, we are 
sure, is sensible enough to appreciate a good joke, al- 
though at his own expense, and, we doubt not, be will 
laugh as heartily as anybody at the remark of the 





Cleveland Herald, that the third section of the second’ 
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article of the Constitution should be amended so as to 
read: “*The President shall, from time to time, give 
Senator Jones information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to his consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

—Onlythink of it! The wife of one of the ex- 
Governors of the State of Vermont is engaged to de- 
liver a course of eighteen lectures on scepticism before 
the Congregational Sunday-school of St. Albans. Are 
the people of Vermont losing their reverence for the 
Apostle Paul? And is there anything in the air of the 
Green Mountains that breeds fanaticism? If women 
are allowed to go on after this fashion under the shel- 
ter of the church, how long will it be before they are 
found at the polls? Would it not be better to let skep- 
ticism have its way than to put it down by sacrificing 
the modesty of our women? 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. What advice would you give to a Sunday-school 
teacher who is very anxious for the salvation of her 
scholars, and who prays constantly and earnestly for 
them, and also beseeches them to love Christ, and tries 
in every way to lead them to become his disciples, and 
yet, though they scem serious and appear to feel her 
faithful earnest appeals while in the class, when they 
go away and mingle with their friends their serious 
feelings disappear, crowded out by their daily pleas- 
wres? 

OO big a question to be answered well in small 

compass. Remember, 1. That a child is a child, and you 
cannot make him take on the characteristics of an adult if 
you would, and that you ought not if you could. 2. That one 
of the most essential characteristics of healthy childhood is 
the variableness of its moods. If you could make a child 
carry the serious impression of your Sunday’s lesson through- 
out the week, you would mar its childish plays and do mis- 
chief. Happily nature protects boys and girls from the un- 
wisdom of our zeal. 3. That in endeavoring to produce a 
Christian life in a child you must seek to produce notan 
adult's Christian life, but a child’s Christian life. 4. Continued 
seriousness is not characteristic of a child’s nature. You 
must not expect it. Nor does pertinacity of purpose usually 
belong toa child. You seek to produce one marked change 
that shall persist through life as in the case of an adult. You 
must not expect littie feet to walk firmly and straightfor- 
wardly. If a child run hither and thither, picking flowers in 
the fence-rows, and dallying by the wayside, you must be 
content if, on the whole, he is making advancement. Be 
not too severe, lest, as says Paul, “he be discouraged.” 
5. Repeated impressions, and resolves, and endeavors oft re- 
newed by a child harden at last by force of habit into the 
fixed purpose and trust of an established Christian life. 
Wherefore be patient. 6. Ask of your children not that they 
do difficult things or make immediate public professions if 
these appall them. Seek rather to draw out by degrees their 
trust and love—these are the graces of little children. 7. Re- 
member that salvation, though a gift of God, is by Him 
wrought through character, and that everything that makes 
a child better, every fault corrected, every good aspi- 
ration awakened, is a step toward the kingdom of heaven. 
Seek to bring your children into a filial love for God, but 
seek also to make them Christians in detail. 


2. In your issue of May 6, you state that the heathen 
will all be saved, 


We stated nothing of the kind. Wedo not believe that any 
man, heathen or Christian, can neglect the light that is in 
him without suffering great and perhaps irreparable loss in 
this world and in that which is to come. The Scriptures give 
us very little light in regard to the exact nature of this loss, 
orin regard to anything else in the future life, but what we 
see of the ravages of sin in this life and the strong words of 
our Saviour about the next life make us believe that the 
peril of men who sin wilfully is so great as to justify a hun- 
dred times the amount of exertion and sacrifice to save them 
that is now made. Nevertheless, we do take a more hopeful 
view of the future life, andof the ultimate fate of the race 
which God created, and which Christ came to save, than does 
our correspondent—who seems very warmly attached to the 
blackest possible doctrine of perdition. 


3. What is the meaning of Christ in Mark iv., 11 
and 12? 


This passage can only be understood by comparing it with 
the fuller and more accurate report in Matthew xiii. 10-17 in 
which it is the people themselves who have “ waxed gross,” 
by sordid and sensual living, so that they cannot understand 
the truth. Christ observes his own rule, not to cast pearls be- 
fore swine, but wraps the great truths of the kingdom of 
heaven in parables, that while the people may receive it in 
its lower form, those who are more spiritual—the disciples— 
may receive from these parables * the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God.” 


4. Is not a person bornagain, and possessed of a new, 
heart, just to the extent that he makes resolutions, and 
carries them out, to follow Christ? Is not the doctrine 
of regeneration taught, to a great extent, in an obseure 
and incomprehensible wuy ? 

There are two ways of looking at the doctrine—from man’s 
side, and from God’s. Theologians have puzzled themselves 
much to define the action of God upon the heart, for theolo- 
gians rush in where Jesus feared to tread. (John iii.9.) On 
man’s side—the practical side—a man shows that he has been 
born again just in proportion as he leads a new life. 

5. My father works on Sundays, and when any one 
reproves him for so doing he repeats this verse of Scrip- 
ture: “ One man esteemeth one day above another; an- 
other esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” Please explain the 
real meaning of the verse. 

If it means just what your father takes it to mean, that 
under the Christian dispensation the observance of days is 
not a matter of ordinance but of liberty, he ought yet to ob- 





serve the day of rest for his own benefit, and that of his 


family and of the community. Because a parent says to a 
child, * I will not make any strict rules for you—you are wise 
enough to know what is best, use'your freedom,” shall the 
child straightway do that which is injurious to himself and 
others ?, Your father must know that the Christian day of 
rest is a great blessing, and that every violation of it by an 
intelligent and influential man works evil to himself and 
others. Are not six days enough for him to entangle himself 
in worldly cares? Can he not allow his soul one day of rest, 
of meditation, of moral reckoning, of social and domestic 
enjoyment? Must a man make himself a slave to the world 
because God does not bind him hand and foot? 


6. How may @ person who has been weakly for years, 
and who is still very nervous and irritable, hope to at- 
tain to a higher Christian life of patience, forbearance 
and love? 


Learn to distinguish between physical irritation and moral 
delinquencies. Cherish your bodily health for the sake of 
your spiritual improvement. Do not worry about anything 
if you can help it. Take no anxious thought even about 
your spiritual welfare. Rest much in the love and sympathy 
of Jesus Christ. Rejoice without stint at every victory you 
gain over your devil of impatience. Employ yourself active- 
ly as faras your strength and time permit in little offices of 
kindness for others. Counteract your tendency to speak 
fretful words by sedulously cultivating a habit of uttering 
loving and tender words. Have much charity and forbear- 
ance in your treatment of yourself; severe self-reproaches 
will but aggravate your physical depression. 


7. Tam told by those who are old in the faith that 
Christians never get beyond a doubt of their final ac- 
ceptance. Can this be so? 

What kind of a Master do they suppose God to be if they 
think him capable of rejecting any soul that strives to come 
to him? We should rather doubt the existence of God at 
once, and have done with it. 


8 Was fuith necessary to the healing of the Israclites 
when biten by tie fiery serpent, or was literal looking 
sufficient ? 

They would not have looked if they had not had some faith. 
So faith enough to follow Christ, though it may be ever so fee- 
ble, is all that is needed to begin Christian life. Donot say you 
have not faith enough, if you have any—do not wait to have 
all manner of doubts resolved. Use the faith you have—take 
up your bed and walk, and with the incoming health will 
come acompleter trust. Faith, as a grain of mustard seed, 
moves mountains. 





Che Sunday-$ 


We have been condemned to hear missionary letters 
to Sunday-schools that were as dry as dead trees in spring, or 
as some Sunday-school speeches; but here is one the children 
cannot help liking. It is froma missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in Western Texas. 

“T wish I could show you a grove of live oaks, their boughs 
swinging with long moss as fine and beautiful as silken hair, 
ringing with the musie of thousands of beautiful Birds of 
Paradise, common here. And I think you would like to see 
my Spanish pony-mules, Daisy and Dolly, who draw the coy- 
ered buggy in which I am compelled to travel to carry my 
books and children’s papers for Sunday-schools. Six months 
ago they were so wild that it required four men to catch them 
with the lasso. Their fect were tied when they were harness- 
ed, and when let up they ran four miles before they could be 
stopped. But now they are so gentle as to come at my call, 
and eat out of my hand. I often make long journeys over 
tracts of country uninhabited, and carry food and water to 
last for days, and camp out alone at night in the wilderness, 
surrounded by wolves howling savagely; but aim protected 
by the Master. It has been said that no part of the United 
States so much resembles the Holy Land in many respects as 
Western Texas. But it is far from being a Holy Land. 
Churches and Sunday-schools, as well as common schools, are 
very thinly scattered here; and there are men and women 
here who were never in either, and know not what a Sunday- 
schoolis. Jam sent to showthem. Lately I read a copy of 
the Child’s World through, every word, to an old lady who 
said: ‘* Well, well, I thought may be you peddle patent medi- 
cines, and I might get something from you for my rheu- 
matiz; but those sweet, pretty stories have so gladdened my 
old heart that I feel quite young again, and reckon I shan't 
need any medicine.” 

The children, of course, have never thought of the Sunday- 
school as a druggist’s store at which tonics could be had to 
soothe their ills or cheer their spirits, but it has been such in 
thousands of cases. The school has been the source of com- 
fort and gladness in homes without number, unconsciously 
in many instances, and this is one of the delightful features 
connected with it. 

With the hot sun comes the Sundey-school picnic, a 
merry occasion always, and seldom marred by accidents. Now 
and then these will happen, however, and genevally through 
lack of a little caution; a boat upsets, there is a fall from a 
tree, ora swing breaks down. Already a distressing casualty 
has occurred at a Sunday-school picnic in a Southwestern 
town where seven little girls were terribly hurt by the snap- 
ping of a limb on which a swing was hung. It could have 
been avoidied—which may be words in season. 

To those who make use of illustrations in teaching, 
whether on the blackboard or by charts, the “* Berean Leaf 
Cluster’? prepared by Miss Sarah J. Timanus and illustrated by 
Mr. Frank Beard would be useful. It is a neat compilation 
of large pages intended to be used in the younger Classes, and 
if properiy explained each Sunday could help to impress the 
lessons on the children’s memories. Teachers would have to 
study them well beforehand to make the illustrations an 
effective part of the instruction. 

A Reformed pastor believes so thoroughly in making 
Church and Sunday-school one with each other, that he has 
no school organization, takes charge of it himself, appoints 
teachers from his congregation. instructs them when neces- 
sary, and puts the whole under the supervision of the church 








consistory. He claims to become in this way the pastor of 
the children directly, just as he is of the older people, a good 
plan in theory, and one which can work in small congrega- 
tions. But obviously all ministers could not assume so much 
additional work. They can be children’s pastors without be- 
coming superintendents. 


It seems that the recent Southern Presbyterian As- 
semby was not inclined to recommend the use of the Inter- 
national Series of Lessons in its Sunday-schools, although 
many of them have taken them up. 

No serious objections appear, by the reports, to have been 
urged against the Series, and in time it may be generaily 
adopted. 


As certain as vacation season comes around, when 
teachers leave their classes for a month or two, every pastor 
reads a notice that substitutes are wanted in their places. 
This ought not to be. It is easier for each teacher to find 
some one to take his or her class than it is for any one else to 
do so. Volunteers do not come forward; superintendents 
cannot always look them up; pastors notices seldom accom- 
plish much. It belongs to the teachers to secure their sub- 
stitutes before they leave, and they are bound to make an 
effort in the matter, and not leave the task for others. Par- 
ticularly ought the mission schools to be provided continu- 
ously with good teachers, as their scholars are sure to keep 
away if the teachers do. There is a very decided reform 
needed in this respect. Where teachers cannot find substi- 
tutes, the superintendent should be notified in ample time so 
as not to have a vacancy for a single Sunday. The Baptist 
Teacher makes the gocd suggestion that the best scholars in 
the older classes be taken to teach the younger classes in 
an emergency, and that they be notified to be prepared to be 
called upon beforehand. 


With the review lesson on next Sunday, the 28th 
inst., ends one of the most interesting series of subjects in the 
Old Testament. Teachers and scholars have, during the past 
three months, been over the leading features of that great 
historical event, the wanderings of the children of Israel, and 
now in one lesson they will have the opportunity of refresh- 
ing their memories on the prominent points. These quarter- 
ly reviews are intended to be the most valuable exercises of 
the year, and they cannot receive too much attention or prep- 
aration. There is nothing like frequently recalling facts to 
mind to fix them there permanently, and unless the reviews 
are conducted with this object in view, they will do neither 
teacher nor scholar much good. What should be impressed 
upon the memory most of all is not so much each isolated in- 
cident, as the thread and general understanding of the entire 
subject, so that teachers should endeavor to put such ques- 
tions to their classes as will draw out a connected idea of 
what they have been studying. Doubtless most of the cir- 
cumstances of fhe wandering will be remembered by the 
scholars. They will be able to tell generally that the Israel- 
ites were in the wilderness about forty years; that the Bible 
gives no history of what occurred in thirty-eight of those 
years; they will remember the giving of the law on Sinai, the 
worship of the golden calf, the tabernacle, the offerings, the 
feasts, the smitten rock, and the rebellion at Kadesh. But 
can they as readily give an intelligent sketch of the great 
movement from Egypt to Canaan as a whole, explaining its 
significance and purpose, the discipline the Israclites received 
on the way, and how the character of Moses is to be regarded ? 
It may be expecting too much of young scholars to iook for 
any very thoughtful generalization of the lessons from them, 
but it is certainly to be hoped that teachers will not be con- 
tent simply to hear the story of the exodus and wandering, 
but will try to get at the children’s deeper understanding 
of it. 








Selections, 





BUDDHISTIC HOSPITALITY. 


HE honji or ecclesiastical residence of the chief 

priest of the Nichiren sect in Echizen was a temple-like 
structure of the kind peculiar to Japan, and so well fitted for 
a country in which the chief concern is rather about subter- 
ranean ** probabilities '’ than those in regard to the weather. 
The first duty of a good house in Japan is not so much to look 
beautiful as to keep on its legs. I have seen some poorly- 
built houses made giddy, reel, and fall into a flatness that 
makes a flounder round by comparison. In a well-built 
Japanese house, however, one is as safe during an earthquake 
as on a Cunarder in an Atlantic gale. My clerical friend's 
house was evidently earthquake proof. From one massive 
crest swept down on cither side the heavy roof of black tiles, 
making two colossal gables on each side. To support this 
awful weight of tiles, the roof timbers are whole trunks of 
trees, so joined together as to rock easily in an earthquake. 
The uprights rest in sockets in boulders set in the earth, so 
that when an earthquake comes the continuity of the shock 
is broken by the joints and not too tight transoms, while the 
inertia of the heavy roof preserves stability until the shock 
bas passed. That the Japanese understand the science of 
earthquake-proof architecture is most evident, since scores 
of their pagodas, temples, and towers have withstood the 
shocks of hundreds of years. Any one knows how he can 
balance a gold-headed cane on his finger-tip, and move the 
base a foot or more from the perpendicular while the heavy 
head scarcely changes position. The supports of a Japanese 
house seem frail and the roof dangerously heavy, but the 
house is a gold-headed cane and the earth the moving hands. 
In the earthquakes which we have in Yeddo about twice or 
oftener a month, the foreigner prefers to be in a Japanese 
house. 

Our host meets us in the soft-matted room, with glistening 
skull freshly shaven, and clad in new robes of finest Quaker- 
colored silk and gorgeous collar of gold-embroidered brocade, 
but having bare feet. The mutual salutations consume sey- 
eral minutes. An acolyte brings us cups of tea, then conver- 
sation for an hour or more ensues, during which the dinner 
is served. Though in a priest's and abbot’s dwelling, it was no 
anchorite’s fare that was set before us. I would not insinu- 
ate that all Japanese bonzes live as luxuriantly as his Rever- 
eace Kun, but I doubt whether any class of men in Japan 
will average heavier in the scales, or illustrate better the laws 
of gravity if they should happen to fall outside a vacuum. 
Fasting is, of course, often practiced, and some of the young 
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bonzes look as pale and spiritual as those among our own stu- 
dents of theology who cultivate dyspepsia as a means of 
grace. Indeed, there isa very pale and handsome, dark-cyed 
young bonze, who performs the part of warden to the tombs 
of the taikuns at Uyeno in Yeddo, and acts as cicerone to 
visitors, of whom one of a party of y .ung missionary ladies 
that visited the tombs a short time ago naively remarked, 
* What a splendid conyert he would make !"'"—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 
OLD LETTERS. 
URN them wholesale! Ancient scars 
Will bleed and throb if you delay. 

Thrust them in between the bars, 

Tied up in their packets”’—* Stay! 
I see my mother's writing, and 

My father's; aye, ’tis theirs indeed, 
Though lettered in a large round hand 

That their little son might read. 
How I prized them! New to school, 

How my very soul did ache! 
Grief had killed a little fool, 

If the heart could really break.” 


sé 


“ Clissold’s writing! ‘Dear old boy, 
Whatever happens, I’m your friend.’ 
He meant it, too; without alloy 
Our friendship was, and feared no end. 
How oft, while dropping down the stream, 
Or idly stretched among the heather, 
We shared in youth's presumptuous dream, 
And vowed to storm the world together. 
O fool! to trust a boyish word; 
O fool! to feel a boyish sorrow ; 
That Clissold, walking with a lord, 
Would cut me, if we met, to-morrow.” 


*“ Burn the letters! Ancient scars 
Will bleed and throb if you delay. 
Thrust them in between the bars, 
Tied up in their packets ""—* Stay! 
That hand so delicate and small, 
Traced upon paper pinky white, 
Does like a happy dream recall 
A time of heavenly delight. 
* My life! my love!’ (O tender girl !) 
*'Twill kill me if you are not true.’ 
And here’s a brown and silky curl, 
Tied with the faithful color, blue. 
The honest silk has faded quite ; 
For would this only love of mine 
Shed, if she saw me dead to-night, 
A single tear for auld lang syne?” 


“ Burn them wholesale! Ancient scars 
Will bleed and throb with this delay. 
Thrust the letters through the bars, 
Open not another ’’—* Stay ! 
That forcign sheet I cannot burn ; 
’Tis Tom’s last letter; give it me! 
Ile writes in it of his return 
To those—he ne’er again should see. 
Burn it; burnail. For they who traced 
The lines with such keen pleasure read, 
Whose love can never be replaced, 
Are false, are fickle, or are dead. 
Burn them wholesale! Ancient scars 
Will bleed afresh with each delay. 
Thrust them in between the bars; 
They belong to yesterday.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


A House IN CALIFORNIA ONE THOUSAND YEARS 
Ovp.—The loftiest house, and the most perfect in the matter 
of architecture I have ever seen, was that which a wood- 
chopper occupied with his family one winter in the forests of 
Santa Cruz County. It was the cavity of a redwood tree, 240 
feet in height. Fire had eaten away the trunk at the base, 
until a circular room had been formed, 16 feet in diameter. 
At 20 feet or more from the ground was a knot-hole, which 
afforded egress for the smoke. With hammocks hung from 
pegs, and a few cooking utensils hung upon other pegs, that 
house lacked no essential thing. This woodman was in pos- 
séssion of a house which had been 1000 years in process of 
building. Perhaps on the very day it was finished he came 
along and entered in. How did all jack-knife and hand-saw 
architecture sink into insignifieance in contrast with this 
house in the solitudes of the great forest! Moreover, the ten- 
ant fared like a prince. Within 30 yards of his coniferous 
house a mountain stream went rushing past to the sea. In 
the swirls and eddies under the shelving rocks, if one could 
not land half-a-dozen trouts within an hour he deserved to 
go hungry asa penalty for his awkwardness. Now and then 
a deer came out into the openings, and, at no great distance, 
quails, rabbits, and pigeons could be found. What did this 
man want more than nature furnished him?’ He had a house 
with a “cupola” 240 feet high, and game at the cost of taking 
it. This Arcadian simplicity would have made a lasting im- 
pression but for a volunteer remark, that nothing could be 
added to give life a more perfect zest. ‘* Well, yes,” said he, 
“T reckon if you are going back to town, you might tell Jim 
to send me up a gallon of whiskey, and some plug tobacco.” 
It will not do to invest a hollow tree with too much of senti- 
ment and poetry. If that message had not been suggested, 
we should have been under the delusion to this day that the 
lives of those people, dwelling in a house fashioned 1000 years 
ago, were rounded to a perfect fullness, without one artificial 
want.—Overland Monthly. 





ASTRONOMICAL POSITIVENESS.—It is curious to ob- 
serve with what calm confidence astronomers now utter 
things that would have been quite astounding a few years ago. 
Witness the foliowing in a letter from Professor Proctor to 
the New York Herald: “It is next to be noted that by the 
very requirements of my theory the meteor systems at pres- 
ent existing should be utterly insignificant compared with 
those existing millions of years ago. The process of ex- 
haustion must have gone far toward completion when the 
planetary globes had been fashioned. Taking our earth, we 
know that millions of years have passed since she began to be 
peopled, and a much longer time since she existed as an in- 
tensely hot orb. During all these years she has been gather- 
ing up merely a few fragments left unused during the forma- 





tion of the system—a few chips scattered about the mighty 
workshop in which the giant workmen, Attraction and Re- 
pulsion, had fashioned the solar system. Yet a goodly 
quantity of chips must have been collected by her in the in- 
terval. I have shown by a very moderate computation that 
the earth increases in mass each year by more than 20,000 
tons. Since she was first formed, then, she must have in- 
creased by millions of millions of tons.” 


Dr. Watts.—Dr. Isaac Watts was remarkable for 
his vivacity in conversation, although he was never forward 
in displaying it. Being one day in a coffee-room with some 
friends, he overheard a gentleman say, ** What, is that the 
great Dr. Watts?” The doctor, who was of low stature, 
turned suddenly round, and, with great good humor, repeat- 
ed a verse from one of his lyric poems, which produced a 
silent admiration of his modesty and talents: 

* Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or mete the ocean with a span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
— Book of Clerical Anecdotes. 





Cruths and Erifles. 





—‘* Where shall I put this paper so as to be sure to 
find it to-morrow?’ inquired Mary Jane of her brother 
Charles. ‘ On the looking-glass,’’ was her brother's reply. 


—John Randolph met a personal enemy in the street 
one day, who refused to give him half the sidewalk, saying 
that he never turned out forarascal. “1do,”’ said Randolph, 
stepping aside and politely raising hishat. ‘* Pass on!’ 


—Two Milesians were standing at the Fairmount 
water works, watching the big wheels splashing the water, 
when one of them remarked, ** Mike, isn’t this a quare coun- 
try, where they have to grind their water before they can 
use it?” 

—Editing a paper is like carrying an umbrella on a 
windy day. Everybody thinks he could manage it better 
than the one who has hold of the handle. 

—A Scotch correspondent of the Interior, sympa- 
thizing satirically with a widewed mother who lives so far 
from the church that she cannot send her children to Sunday- 
school, moans out: * Waes me! and will they hae nae chance 
to skirl awa in sie edifyin’ melody as ‘ Oh, ain't I glad I'm in 
this army !’ and sic brave hi diddle diddle singing every Lord’s 
day, to the praise o’ Him ‘who sitteth upon the circle o' 
the heavens.’ And will they never hae a chance to read sic 
moral buiks as ‘ Red-eyed Zeke, or Death in the Pot,’ or the 
*Broken-nosed Cannibal,’ or the ‘ Dread Mystery o’ Pucker- 
bush?’ Weel, weel, sin’ ye can na hae a’ these, mak the maist 
o’ what ye possess.”” 

—A minister once was heard explaining to his con- 
gregation that Urim and Thummim were the names of two 
precious stones which were set in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate of judgment, and when consulted they displayed the 
will of God by showing a wonderful brilliancy, though they 
gave no luster if the matter required were disapproved. 
“My brethren, this is what the learned Jewish and Christian 
eXpositors tell us concerning these two precious stones; the 
stones are lost, but, my Cheistian brethren, we need them 
not; we have a surer means of discovering the will of God: 
and still it is by the Urim and Thummin, if we alter a single 
letter in one of those mysterious words. Take your Bible, 
my brethren, use him and thumb him, and you will discover 
th> will of God as surely as ever the high-priest did by the 
story of the breast-plate.”’ 

—An Evansville man has proved himself a satirist, 
though probably at the time he uttered the words which have 
since made him famous he was unconscious of the stinging 
sarcasm contained in the few syllables referring to a promi- 
nent feature of American life. He had fallen into a ditch on 
the outskirts of the town in such a manner that he was un- 
able to extricate himself. A kind-hearted pedestrian helped 
him to his feet, and, after the thing had been accomplished, our 
hero said: * All right—hic—I'U vote for you!” The stranger 
looked at him doubtfully, and wished to know what for. 
“ Wha’ office ye runnin’ for?’ “I? None at all,’”’ was the 


answer. “ Not a candidate?’ “No; why?” * Why—hic— 
why? ‘Cause I don’t know as any man’d—hic—help ‘nother 


as you did 'thout bein’ a candidate!” 


—QOue Rosenbach has gained a verdict of $50 against 
the owners of the Hudson river steamer Drew, for the loss of 
his valise, which he left locked up in his stateroom. The 
company defended the suit on the ground that the placing of 
the valise in the stateroom was in violation of the printed 
rules of the boat, which required that baggage should be 
checked and left in the baggage-room. But the court held 
that the articles in the valise were necessary for use in the 
stateroom; also that the printing of rules did not constitute 
a valid contract. Hence the verdict. It will be gratifying to 
travelers to know that they are no longer required to place 
their bagrage where they cannot have access to it, in order to 
secure protection from thieves. 

—An amusing story is told of Senator Jones of Ne- 
vada, which may or may not be a fact, but is pretty good asa 
story. In the days when white shirts were a Sunday luxury 
the owners of them had their names printed on the band be- 
neath the plaits, where, as vests were not essential to a com- 
plete outfit, it was visible to all beholders. Mr. Jones, dress- 
ing hastily one Sunday, happened by mistake to put on a 
garment belonging to J. Owens, his room-mate. “Hello!” 
said a friend, “ you've borrowed a biled shirt for your Sunday 
holiday.” ‘Oh no,” said Jones, “this shirt is my own.” 
“Well, there’s another man’s name on it,” said his friend, 
pointing to the name of “J. Owens.’ Quick as a flash, how- 
ever, as soon as he saw his mistake, he turned it to his advan- 
tage: **Oh, that is the way our Welsh folks spell the family 
name, J-o-w-e-n-s, Jo-wens, or Joues, as you call it. D’ye 
sec ?” 

—Theodore de Banville is credited witha very happy 
retort by Charivari. ‘‘Can you tell me, sir,’’ said a person, 
‘how verses are made, for I confess I have never been able 
to understand?’ “It is very easy, sir.” “Really.” “ You 
take lines of unequal length, you put rhymes at the end, and 
talent inside of them.”” * Ah!” 








REMARKS ON DR. EDWARD BEECH- 
EWS ARTICLES ON RETRIBUTION. 
No. If. 

By Rev. Exocu Ponp, D. D. 


TTEMPTS hav? often been made within the 


i. last fifty years to set aside the true and obvious 
meaning of aion and aionios. Such an attempt was 


made by Mr. Balfour, a Universalist minister of 
Massachusetts, in the year 1826. He undertook to 
show that these words, as used in the Bible, do not 
denote an unlimited or endless existence, but the 
reverse. Aion signifies age, and aionios, which is an 
adjective from it, means age-lasting, or lasting for a 
considerable but temporary period. 

Two years later. a Unitarian writer in the Christian 
Eramincr advanced a new theory. He said that 
aionios comes from daiones, Bons; and as ons were 
supposed to be spiritual beings, the proper meaning 
of aionios is spiritual, not eternal. It has no refer- 
ence to duration at all. It was these evasions which 
led to the masterly effort of Prof. Stuart, in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims for 1829, to set forth the real scriptural 
use and meaning of aionios—an effort which should 
have put the question at rest forever. 

The etymology of aion was supposed to have been 
settled by the old Greek philosophers more than two 
thousand years ago. Aristotle derived it from aci and 
on, always being, always existing. It is in favor of 
this etymology that it is a very obvious one—simply 
bringing two little words together. And then it is 
one from which the conuected significations are easily 
derived. From an eternal existence, the word aion 
might come to denote a very long existence, a cycle, 
an age; and then as the world is one of the most 
durable objects in nature, the word scemetimes sig- 
nifies the world. 

According to this derivation, the word aionios prop- 
erly signifies eternal, everlasting, as much so as the 
corresponding English words. ‘These, like the Greek, 
are sometimes used in a limited sense, which is readily 
indicated by the connection; as when we speak of the 
everlasting hills, and of Canaan as eu everlasting pos- 
session. 

This derivation of aion, as I said, has come down to 
us undisputed from the old masters of Greek phil- 
ology, passing through, as Dr. B. admits, ‘‘ the rounds 
of lexicons and controversies as absolutely decisive.” 
But recently it has been called in question. Cremer, 
a German critic of this century, sought the derivation 
of aion, not in its obvious Greek constituents, but in 
the Sanscrit. ‘It comes,” he tells us, ‘from a verb 
which signifies to breathe; from which comes life, the 
time of life, the time of a generation, and then an age, 
an indefinite period, a portion of time in which cer- 
tain persons lived, or certain great events transpired.” 
This derivation, far-fetched and fanciful though it be, 
received the sanction of some distinguished lexicog- 
raphers and critics, and among the rest of Dr. Beecher. 
In his fourteenth number he adopts it, commends it, 
and builds upon it his theory as to the limited sig- 
nification of aion and aionios. ‘These words,” he 
says, ‘‘denote something pertaining to an age, or the 
world to come,” and he interprets our Saviour as 
saying, at the close of the judgment, ‘‘ These shall go 
away into the punishment of the world to come, but 
the righteous into the life of the world to come,” 
without deciding, in either case, as to the duration of 
the award. - 

But before he is through with his series of articles, 
Dr. B. is informed that Cremer has abandoned his 
Sanscrit etymology of aion, and adopted that of Aris- 
totle, and that the lexicographers and critics who had 
followed him into the Sanscrit have followed him in 
backing out of it, and Dr. B. consents to followin their 
train. 

But though dyiven back upon the etymology of 
Aristotle, he does not consent to the sense of Aristotle, 
that aion denotes an eternal existence. “The original 
sense of the word,” he now says, “is not eternity, nor 
time in any sense, but life;’’ and “the etymological 
sense of Aristotle (ever-existing) was introduced into 
the Greek language at least five centuries after the 
death of Homer, and was in fact the creation of a new 
philosophical word.” But Aristotle, in the passage 
referred to, gives a very different account of the mat- 
ter; for having defined cion as signifying eternity, he 
adds: “‘The word itself, according to the ancients, 
divinely expressed this.”” He expressly disclaims giv- 
ing any new account of the origin of this word, or 
putting a new sense upon it, but insists that “the 
word itself, according to the ancients, divinely ex- 
pressed the idea” of eternity. And did not Aristotle 
know as well as Dr. B. how the ancient Greek writers 


; had used the word? 





But Dr. B. is not yet through with the passage from 
Aristotle. He insists that it has been mistranslated. 
It does not give the etymology of the abstract idea of 
eternity, but of the concrete idea of God, as an ever- 
existing person. Well, if we admit this, the result 
will be much the same. For why should Aristotle 
employ a word to express the eternal God which did 
not carry with it the idea of eternity? We sometimes 
call God the Eternal, but surely we should not do this 
if eternal only meant a limited duration. . 

But we do not admit Dr. Beecher’s account of the 
passage in Aristotle. He does not use aion to set 
forth the concrete idea of God, but the abstraet idea 
of his eternity. In proof of this, I give the passage 
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itself, translated by a perfectly competent, fair-mind- 
ed, impartial translator. It occurs in Aristotle’s 
treatise De Calo, lib. i, cap. 9. In describing the 
highest heaven, the residence of the gods, Aristotle 
says: “It is therefore evident that there is neither 
space, nor time, nor vacuum beyond. Wherefore, the 
things there are not adapted by nature to exist in 
place; nor does time make them grow old; neither 
under the highest (heaven) is there any change of any 
one of these things, they being placed beyond it; but 
unchangeable, passionless—they having the best, even 
the self-sufficient life—they continue through all 
aiona, eternity. For indeed, the word itself, accord- 
ing to the ancients, divinely expressed this. For the 
period which comprehends the time of every one’s 
life, beyond which, according to nature, nothing ex- 
ists, is called his aion, eternity. And for the same 
reason, the period of the whole heaven, even the in- 
Jinite time of all things, and the period comprehending 
that infiniti), is aion, eternity, deriving its name from 
aei, einai, always being, immortal and divine.” “ Noth- 
ing,’’ says our translator, ‘‘can be more explicit or 
satisfactory than this testimony as to the origin and 
usage of aion, and a more competent witness never 
lived than Aristotle.” Every one can see that, in the 
above extract, Aristotle is describing, not God, but 
the eternity of God. 

Dr. LB. has other shifts, besides those we have no- 
ticed, in order to be rid of the proper legitimate mean- 
ing of aion. He says that ‘‘aci is not often used to 
signify semper, ever, always. It is more commonly 
used to denote continuity of action or being through 
a lupited and definite time.’? On this statement I will 
not take time to remark. I leave every one who has 
ever looked into a Greek lexicon to judge for himself. 

Dr. B. further says that aion may be derived from 
the Greek verb aio, signifying to breathe. Now there 
is a Greck verb aio, which signifies to hear, to see, to 
perceive. It is used but in a single instance in the 
ancient classics to signify breathe, and that is put down 
as a doubtful rendering. This, surely, isa small and 
doubtful foundation on which to raise so great a 
structure. We think Dr. B. will be left to stand upon 
it alone. 

The articles before us show tne intentness of the 
writer to fasten some other meaning upon aion be- 
sides that of eternal existence. If driven from one 
point he flees to another. In Article 26th he says “the 
original sense of the word is life.’ In Article 14th he 
says “it denotes something pertaining to an age, or the 
world to come, without any reference to duration.” 
In proof of this he appeals first to the Peshito, the 
most ancient Syriac version of the New Testament, in 
which he says, that what in our version is rendered 
eternal life is uniformly rendered the life of the olam, 
of the world to come. But does not Dr. B. know that 
olam here is the same word which in our Hebrew 
Bibles is perpetually rendered eternal and forever? In 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament this word occurs 
three hundred and eight times, and with the exception 


-of about twenty instances is invariably translated in 


the Septuagint by the word aion, in some one of its 
various forms. It means the same as aion; and both 
are fitly rendered in our English Bibles forever, ever- 
lasting. ‘‘The Lord shall endure forever.” ‘ His 
mercy endureth forever.” ‘ From everlasting to ever- 
lasting thou art God.” This unequivocal Hebrew 
word the early Syriac translators adapted from the 
Hebrew, and doubtless in its Hebrew sense. 

And we come to the same conclusion in case we 
adopt Dr. Beecher’s rendering of olam, the world to 
come. For how long did these translators think that 
the life of the world to come would endure? Only for 
an age or limited period? Or wasit to endure forever? 
There can be no question here. They believed the 
world to come to be an eternal world; and when the 
young ruler asked, ‘‘ What good thing shall I do that 
I may inherit the life of the olam?” he meant cternal 
life, just what our translators have rendered it. 

In support of his rendering of aionios, Dr. B. further 
appeals to several ancient creeds in some of which the 
respondent says, “I believe in the life everlasting,” 
and in others, ‘I believe in the life of the world to 
come.” But what are we to infer from facts like these? 
That these ancient creeds are at variance on this point? 
Not at all; but that the whole ancient church believed 
that the life of the world to come was an everlasting 
life. Who ever entertained a doubt on this point? The 
creeds Giffer only in language. In the sense intended 
they harmonize entirely. 

But waiving all considerations of etymology, and of 
promiscuous use, the questions of most interest to us 
as Christian interpreters are, How came these aionian 
words into the Greek of Alexandria, into the Septua- 
gint, and through that into the New Testament? and 
in what sense are they used there? Ou some of these 
points we need no bigher authority than Dr. B. him- 
self. He says: ‘* This philosophical sense of aion’”’—the 
sense of eternity—‘‘ was introduced into the Alexan- 
drine Greek, through the writings of Plato and Aris- 
totle.” And again, ‘‘The derivation of Aristotle has 
been through the rounds of lexicons and controversies 

as absolutely decisive.” It was through Plato and 
Aristotle, therefore, that these aionian words came 
into the Septuagint, and through that into the New 
Testament; and they came, we must suppose, in the 
Aristotelian sense. How could they come in any 
other? ° 

But Dr. B. insists, in his twenty-seventh article, that 
in the Septuagint the word aionios signifies a limited 


| and not an endless duration. And how does he prove | 


it? By showing that this word is sometimes applied 
in the Septuagint to objects and things that are not 
strictly eternal; as when it is said of the earth that “it 
abideth forever ;” and of the sun, moon, and stars that 
God * hath established them forever and ever.”’ Now 
we all admit that aionios is occasionally used in this 
way in the Septuagint, and also in the New Testament. 
In the same way our English words cternal and ever- 
lasting are used continually in conversation and in 
books. And we might as well infer from this fact that 
our English word eternal does not mean eternal, as 
that aionios denotes a limited duration. When applied 
to things limited, both the Greek and the English 
words are used in a secondary sense, which sense is ob- 
vious in every case from the connection in which they 
stand. 

In the New Testament we find the eternity of God— 
his being, attributes, and purposes—set forth in more 
than thirty passages by these aionian words. In all 
the doxologies, seventeen in pumber, we find eternal 
praise, glory, and honor ascribed to the Godhead in the 
same terms. Also, by these aionian words in their 
several forms we are taught in sixty different passages 
the eternity of the rewards of the righteous. In a less 
number of instances, though with equal explicitness, 
we are taught, in the same words, the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

We frequently find these words doubled, after the 
manner of the Hebrews, to increase the intensity of 
their signification, eis tous aidnas ton aidnon, forever 
andever. This phraseology occurs more than twenty 
times in the New Testament, and fourteen times in the 
Apocalypse, and always in the sense of an endless 
duration. 

Most certainly, then, the sense attempted to be forced 
upcen these aionian words by Dr. B., as denoting mere- 
ly life, or in a limited sense the world to come, does not 
accord with Scriptural usage, nor can it with any con- 
sistency be carried through the Bible. Who would 
think of saying of God, ‘‘ His mercy endureth for a 
limited period in the world to come!” Or of Christ, 
* He is God over all, blessed for a limited period in the 
world to come!” 

I need say no more to show the difficulty, the muni- 
fest absurdity, of endeavoring to force a limited mean- 
ing upon these aionian words. Whatever may be 
thought of their etymology, or of their use in other 
books, it is perfectly certain that they are commonly 
and most properly used in the sacred writings to de- 
note an endless duration. If they have not this mean- 
ing, then, as Prof. Stuart says, ‘‘ the Scriptures do not 
decide that God is eternal, or that the happiness of the 
righteous is without end; nor that his covenant of 
grace will always remain; a conclusion that would for- 
ever blast the hopes of Christians, and shroud in moge 
than midnight darkness all the glories of the gospel.” 
Again, this venerable interpreter says, “I must be- 
lieve that the criticism that would decide against the 
endless punishment cf the wicked must also, to be con- 
sistent, blast my hopes of eternal life, and cover the 
glories of the Godhead with everlasting darkness.’’* 





* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vob ii., 438, 441. 
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HOME. 


The virtual failure of the Presbyterian union pro- 
jects with the Cumberland branch, the United Presbyterians, 
and the Reformed Church is a disappointment to the Presby- 
terian, but it is not sorry that the overtures were made, since 
they were “of the kind which are grand when they prosper 
and are followed@by no disgrace when they fail.” 














Concentration of boards and agencies seems to be 
the order of the day. The Baptists have just put a new Sec- 
retary, Rev. Dr. E. E. L. Taylor, into their Home Mission So- 
ciety, who, with competent assistants, is to manage the whole 
department and thus save over five thousand dollars in the 
annual expenses. This change of policy, says the Examiner 
and Chronicle, will almost necessarily lead to a careful re- 
vision of the Home Mission work and make the coming year 
& prosperous one for the Home Mission cause. 


Having laid out a fine plan for raising three million 
dollars as a centennial endowment fund for their educa- 
tional institutions, the Baptists now have only to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and carry it out. There is not much 
time to waste, and, as the Baptist Weekly suggests, organiza- 
tion and work must be the order of the day. So far, it says, 
the efforts put forth do not appear to be at all commensurate 
with the necessities of the case. The enterprise is too good a 
one to be permitted to fail through inaction. 


Chicago’s free ecclesiastical atmosphere appears to 
have been breathed in turn by a Catholic priest, who went so 
far in a lecture recently as to tell his hearers that the Book of 
Genesis is only a grand epic, and the stories of Eden the crea- 
tion of man’s imagination. There being no presbytery or 
synod in his case to have jurisdiction over him, his Bishop 
mildly informed him that his services were no longer needed 
in the Catholic Church, and he accordingly left his parish and 
city for some other sphere. What the next church stir in 
Chicago will be it is, of course, impossible to say, but it is fair 
to look for something unexpected. 





Rather an unusual though not unreasonable appeal 
is made by a struggling missionary church in Minnesota 





which is without any communion service. On the last occa- 





sion the wine was brought in bottles, and glass goblets and 
ordinary earthen plates were passed around. The little con- 
gregation now ask any church to send them any second-hand 
Plates, flagons, and cups they may be able to spare. Although 
the plainest of ware was probably used at the Last Supper, this 
Minnesota church naturally feels, as all other churches feel, 
that the symbols of the celebration should be in keeping with 
the rich joys which the soul experiences in its inward service. 


That must be a decidedly poor umbrella which will 
not protect one who is getting ready to go to a pleasure party 
or to meet a business engagement; but it seems to require 
one of more than ordinary excellence to turn the rain which 
falls on Sundays or on the evenings of prayer-meetings. If 
men get what they call “business coats,’ and “ working 
clothes,” in order to follow their daily avocations more effect- 
ively, why cannot those who have volunteered for the Lord’s 
service procure such an article as a “ consecrated umbrella,” 
in order to a more punctual attendance on public worship, in 
view of rainy days, and days which look asif they might be 
rainy? This question is put by the correspondent of an ex- 
change, and is open to any answer that may fit it. A good 
many pastors would like to have the scarcity of Sunday um- 
brellas satisfactorily explained. 


Congregational conferences have been held East and 
West this month, at which all sorts of timely questions and 
subjects were discussed. The Maine Cumberland Conference, 
for instance, considered the duty of the ministry and the 
church in view of the prevailing political corruption, a topic 
of present importance. The Grafton County Conference, N. 
H., debated—One service or two on Suuday? The preaching 
demanded by the times was a matter which the Windsor 
County Conference, Vt., must have found plenty to say about. 
The sifting of these and other similar questions by ministers 
everywhere cannot but have a sensible effect in adding to the 
vigor and freshness of their own ministrations. The Iowa 
Association was unanimous against any retrenchment by the 
American Board. Its State Home Missionary Society has had 
a year of real progress in the increase of churches and mem- 
bership. The Ohio Conference could not be silent in regard 
to temperance, and went so far as to deprecate the insertion 
of the proposed license clause into the organic law of the 
State. 


By the gift of forty thousand dollars from Mr. M. L. 
Hall, and the contribution of twenty thousand more by the 
congregation, the Harvard Congregational Church at Brook- 
line, Mass., have cleared the heavy debt off their noble build- 
ing at one bound, and have set it apart henceforth asa free 
church, upon something of a new plan. All who had pre- 
viously purchased pews have relinquished them to the society, 
which now owns the whole without incumbrance, but these 
original pew owners are to have the right to lease them as 
long as they or any of their descendants continue to worship 
with the society and pay such assessments as are necessary to 
meet any deficiency in the current expenses, for defrayins 
which a coliection is to be taken up on the fourth Sunday of 
every month. Three ushers are to be annually appointed 
who must keep a record of all pews and sittings not leased, 
and shall direct to them persons desiring seats. It would ap- 
pear that the leases are not to be paid for, but that they 
simply secure permanent seats to those wishing them; so 
that the church substantially adopts the free seat plan with- 
out giving up the reserved seat system. 


In the Congregationalist’s editorial account of the 
recent anniversary exercises at the Hampton, Va., Colored 
Institute, is the following reference to the gathering at 
the collation, where Northern and Southern gentlemen 
met at the same board: “ Here at one table sat Rev. Dr. Or- 
miston. of New York, Rev. Dr. Ruffner, of Virginia, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Principal John- 
son, of the Normal School, at Trenton, N. J; there, at an- 
other, General Barry, the accomplished artillery officer at 
present stationed at Fortress Monroe, Indian Commissioner 
E. P. Smith, and Rev. Dr. Dyer of the Episcopal Board of 
Missions; at still another, General O. O. Howard, Secretary 
Cravath of the A. M. A.,and Dr. Ward of the Independent ; 
and elsewhere, to mention only a few of those present, Secre- 
tarfes Whipple and Strieby, Revs. A. 8. Twombly and J. W. 
Harding of Massachusetts, Revs. T. K. Fessenden and E. G. 
Beckwith of Connecticut, Rev. Dr. Armstrong, the Presby- 
terian pastor of Norfolk, whom General Butler once had to 
take in hand for not saying his prayers properly, and Rev. E. 
W. Blyden, a colored missionary from Liberia. The mixture 
was one that it was good to see.”” 


The following emphatic way in which the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian expresses itself on the action of its Gen- 
eral Assembly in declining to unite with the Presbyterian 
Church, North, is fully justified, we should say, if old sec- 
tional troubles were really the obstacle which alone had to 
be overcome. This journal says: 

“The discussions, the spirit displayed, and the conclusion 
reached we believe unfortunate for our denomination. The 
question seemed to be determined by two influences, one 
political, the other educational. Organic union was opposed 
because it was a northern church. Certainly those who per- 
mitted this political consideration to govern them did not 
consider what they were doing, or did not care what comes 
to ourown church! If after these years the bloody corpse 
of the rebellion is to be uncovered and brought into view to 
influence our action on church questions, how hypocritical 
all our professions of unity and forbearance must appear ! 
We protest, in the most emphatic manner, against all efforts 
to tear open the old political wounds of either church or 
country, and they who seek to doso for any purpose cannot 
be true friends to the peace and unity of either. The oppo- 
sition to continuing the committee on this ground is most 
inconsiderate, suicidal and unfortunate, and must do us a 
thousand times more injury than could years of conference.” 


In his address to the alumni of Newton Theological 
Seminary, Rev. Dr. Neale cautioned candidates for the pas- 
toral office against being too sensitive if they hear complaints 
against their preaching, and at the same time he advised 
churches to hold on to a young minister, and make him 
strong and confident by kindly words given at the right time. 
An illustration in point he said appeared in the case of the 
successor of the celebrated Dr. Taylor, pastor of the New 
Haven Central Congregational Church, who had a hard time 
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of it at first. It was difficult to filla place that had been so 
grandly occupied. Dr. Taylor was noted for his talents, elo- 
quence, and fine personal appearance. He was still in the 
glory of his fame, and had just been transferred to a Profes- 
sor’s chair in the Yale Divinity School. The people were 
Obliged to call another pastor. They called the best young 
man they could find. One who had stood high at college and 
high at Andover. He was scholarly and preached good ser- 
mons. But he was not the honored and beloved Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, D.D, This was whispered from one to another. 
The defection grew and widened. It was quite certain that 
the young man must leave. At length some one suggested 
that they should not act hastily, but talk with the young pas- 
tor, who, he said, had evidently marked ability, though very 
modest, anda word of encouragement might do him good. 
They tried the experiment, and the result was that ‘** the suc- 
cessor’ remained with that church forty years and followed 
Dr. Taylor to the theological chair, and in both positions he 
has, to say the least, suffered nothing by comparison with his 
* illustrious predecessor.” There must be records somewhere 
to show who this successor was and is. 


Persona, Notes.—The late Asa Whitney, of Phila- 
delphia, left twenty thousand dollars to the Old Man’s Home of 
that city, ten thousand to St. Luke’s for a pastor's residence, 
two thousand five hundred for a chapel, and five thousand to 
the Children’s Sea-Shore House at Atlantic City.—J. Edgar 
Thompson, late President of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company, madea provision in his will for the education 
and maintenance of female orphans of railway employés, 
whose fathers have been killed while in the discharge of their 
duties.—The Methodist thinks that Rev. J. W. Atwood, in a 
toast at a recent Universalist anniversary in Massachusetts, 
gave what would make a first-rate working motto for Chris- 
tians of various names: “Our fellow-workmen of all 
churches; they do not raise our flag, but they haul down the 
flag of our cnemy.’’—A remarkable preacher, Pére Olliviér, a 
Dominican friar, is creating a stir by his sermons in the 
Church of Notre Dame de Lorette, Paris.—A minister's wife 
in California offers to give all her husband’s wedding fees, 
which of course fal] to her, during June and July as the be- 
ginning of an endowment fora chair of instruction in Cali- 
fornia College, to be filled by the wives of Baptist ministers. 
She proposes to all the other ladies happy enough to have 
preachers as husbands to unite in the effort.—Bedford, En- 
gland, where John Bunyan was imprisoned, having unveiled 
a monument to his memory, the village of Elstow, where he 
was born, now propose to erect a memorial chapel to his 
name.—Eldcr Luther Smith, of the Presbytery of Bellefon- 
taine has been licensed to preach, although he is over seventy 
years old. He passed part of his trial nearly forty-five ycars 
ago, but took up teaching, to return again to the minis- 
try. Asalay preacher he has in the meantime done good 
service.—Among clergymen in this vicinity who go abroad 
this summer are Rey. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Taberna- 
cle, and Rey. Drs. Budington and Cuyler. 





FOREIGN. 

An imporiant resolution passed by the Old Catholic 
Synod at Boun abolishes obligatory confession, but allows 
aud advises that “if any man cannot quict his own con- 
science by scif-examination, he may open his grief to his 
priest. Confession is carefully left to each man’s inclination 
and sense of personal duty, and is so minutely hedged about 
by restrictions that abuse shall be restricted. 


When completed, as it soon will be, the Congrega- 
tional Memorial Hall in London will provide a long-needed 
central headquarters for the denomination in England. It is 
a Memorial Hall commemorative of the ejection of two thou- 
sand ministers, in 1662, from their benefices and parishes, be- 
cause they could not, and would not, subscribe to the very 
stringent provisions of the Act of Uniformity. These men 
became the fathers and founders of the Congregationalist 
body, which gradually shaped itself into the religious com- 
munity which has grown into such large proportions to~lay. 
It so happens that the ground on which the building stands is 
apart of the Fleet Prison, in which the earliest martyrs of 
Independency were confined. 

The Established Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) 
still opens its General Assembly with what the London I’ree- 
man describes as * the ridiculous royal procession,’’ headed by 
his grace the Lord High Commissioner and six city police- 
men, and closing with a small detachment of dragoons. Pos- 
sibly this harmless little parade is the only outward sign by 
which the average Scotchman can detect the difference be- 
tween the Established Presbyterian and the Free Presbyte- 
rian; but the show will doubtless be‘abolished sooner or later, 
as reforms in other and more important respects are already 
agitated. One of these is the abolition of the patronage sys- 
tem and the transfer of the right of choosing their minister 
in all cases to the parishioners themselves. The Duke of 
Richmond had previously presented a bill to this effect in the 
House of Lords, to the surprise of the members of the Scotch 
establishment, who, nevertheless, have fallen in with it and 
voted to petition for its passage, after making an amendment 
that Church communicants of both sexes should have the 
right to vote in choosing a pastor. The bill limited the right 
to male communicants, but the Assembly unanimously voted 
to strike out the word “ male.’ The Lords haye yet to pass 
on the measure. 





Poor as many of our preachers are, they may console 
themselves that they are not subject to some of the burdens 
of the English clergy. There is the Qucen Anne's Bounty 
Fund—how it works in some cases is well illustrated in the 
note of **A Lean Rector” published in the London Standard. 
**T have just been instituted to a rectory, he writes, value in 
‘Clergy List’ 140/. without house, and not being able to get 
ue nearer, I am obliged to live seven miles off, being thus 
compelled to keep a conveyance to carry me to and from my 
parish. There is no one, moreover, in the parish to give any- 
thing but myself, and yet I was staggercd the other day to 
receive a demand note from Queen Anne’s Bounty-office for 
nearly 10/. as ‘first fruits,’ which my correspondent informs 
me goes towards the augmenting of small livings. Does it 


almost a ininus amount of income, should be cailed upon to 





pay for increasing those much greater than my own?” An- 
other letter to the same object is signed by a “ Lean Vicar.” 
It appears, and it is about time, that Mr. Monk, a member of 
Parliament, is to bring the matter up before Parliament. 


Among the English Quakers John Bright is ** Friend 
Bright.’” He is one of their number, and takes part in their 
annual gatherings in London, which have now been cele- 
brated regularly for nearly two hundred years. Their meet- 
ing for 1874 has lately been held, and, according to an English 
paper, there was no want of notables at the sessions. There 
being present such men as “ the Right Hon. John Bright, Mr. 
Bassett, the member for the county of Bedford, Mr. Fowler, 
who sat in the last Parliament for Cambridge, and whose ab- 
sence from the House of Commons is much to be regretted; 
and in addition to these politicians many magistrates and 
other men of local distinction, bearing names in not a few 
cases which are interwoven with the material and spiritual 
growth of Great Britain.”” These Friends discussed their 
church affairs earnestly, but appear to have become agitated 
the most over a proposition asking Friends who use or scll 
intoxicating liquor to seriously consider their responsibili- 
ties, and suggesting legislative action in suppressing the traf- 
fic. Mr. Bright opposed legislation and deprecated the ap- 
peals that were made to Parliament for the cure of intem- 
perance, expressing his belief that the state of public opinion 
made impossible the things which they wished to be done. 
Mr. Bright stated that for thirty-four years he has not him- 
self bought any wine or spirituous liquor whatever; he bas 
notin his house a decanter or a wine-glass; and, though it 
had cost him some inconvenience and trouble to carry out this 
policy in his home, be felt that he had no occasion to regret 
the step he took in this matter when he became a house- 
holder. While he believed that it would be an advantage to 
bring about a current of national opinion in favor of absti- 
nence from intoxicating drink, he insisted on the impropriety 
of the Yearly Meeting of the Friends having anything to do 
with the question of legislation. That not a few sympathised 
with Mr. Bright’s view was attested by the applause which 
followed his speech—an unusual ebullition of feeling, which 
was quickly suppressed: but on the following day, when the 
discussion was renewed, a majority of the speakers strongly 
espoused the other side, and at the close of the debate the 
proposition was agreed to. ** The Friends,”’ says the Freeman, 
“are proud of John Bright; but they are of too sturdy a 
moral build to be overawed by his authority, and so they took 
what approved itself to the majority as the right way.”’ 


Che ddleck. 

















(From Tuesday, June 16, to Monday, June 22.] 


The dull season, so far as news is concerned, is fairly 
upon us. The most enlivening topics of the week as to home 
newsare the political conventions and the doings of Congress; 
and the reports of these are rather a sedative than a stimulant 
to all but professional politicians and financiers. In France, 
things are livelier; there a man may look to his morning 
paper for “ Probabilities” as to Republic, Monarchy, Empire, 
or Anarchy—with as frequent variations as we experience 
between “ Fair,” “* Cloudy,’’ and “ Rain.”” The chief subject 
of public interest in this city has been an anti-dog crusade, 
patronized by the city government, carried forward with 
enthusiasm by the strect-boys, cheered on by those who dread 
hydrophobia, and watched with jealous suspicion by Mr. 
Henry Bergh. Here and elsewhere summer vacations are 
setting in, and weary clerks, salesmen, editors, and other 
beasts of burden, joyfully seek the leisure and the free coun- 
try air which are aliowed them for the space of a fortnight, 
or thereabouts. 

Let Congress receive full credit for two good deeds 
during the past week, in abolishing the corrupt government 
of the District of Columbia, and the “moiety” abuse. The 
Committee on the Affairs of the District brought in a unani- 
mous report, moderate in tone and “ naming no names,’’ but 
clearly indicating a rotten state of things. Among the speci- 
fications are the following; A vicious system of awarding 
contracts; great recklessness in the general way of doing 
business; an increase in the public debt of more than $3,000,000 
beyond the limit fixed by Congress, and a running up of a to- 
tal indebtedness of over $20,000,000, a sum far beyond the 
ability of the District to pay without help from Congress; the 
misappropriation of sums yoted by Congress for specific pur- 
poses, etc., etc. The gravity of the evil may be judged from 
the sweeping remedy proposed by the Committee—no less 
than the abolition of the whole governmental system of the 
District, Governor, Board of Works, Congressional Delegate, 
and all; the appointment of a Commission by the President 
to carry on the government temporarily; and the appoint- 
ment by Congress of a joint Committee to draw up a new sys- 
tem of government, which is to be reported at the beginning 
of the next session. This bill was speedily passed, in the 
House by 216 votes to 22, and in the Senate by 3 to 13. 


The Moiety Bill was brought by the Committee of 
Conference into a form acceptable to both houses, and finally 
passed with little opposition. Among the noticeable points 
are the provisions that a fraudulent item in an invoice sub- 
jects only the package to forfeiture instead of the whole in- 
voice; that the question as to fraudulent intent must be 
decided by the jury ; that custom-house officers are forbidden 
to make *“‘compromises,’”’ though the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may remit penalties; and that books and papers can be 
called for only upon an affidavit by the District Attorney 
specifying the precise thing to be proved from them, and can 
only be examined in the owner's presence. After the whole 
matter had been disposed of, the House allowed itself the lux- 
ury of a retrospective debate, which was condycted by Butler 
and his critics. Butler devoted himself principally to a vio- 
lent attack upon Phelps, Dodge & Co., totally unjustified by 
facts, and for which he was severely taken to task by several 
of his Republican colleagues. His argument in favor of the 
moiety system, which has also been urged in other quarters, 


| was that the inducements to fraud under our tariff system are 


; SO great that only extraordinary rewards for detection can 
not seem absurd, and is it not a hard case, that I, who receive | 


furnish any security to the Government. Whatever truth 
there may be in this asa statement of facts certainly militates 








strongly against the whole high-tariff system, as on the one 
side a nursery of fraud and on the other necessitating an 
odious spy system. 

A Currency Bill bas finally been passed which bids 
fair to become a law. It was reported by the Conference 
Committee on Thursday and passed by the Senate on Friday, 
after brief debate, 43 to 19, and by the House the next day, 
221 to 40. We give the Tribune's summary of the leading fea- 
tures of the measure: 

“This bill, if we understand it correctly, fixes the legal- 
tender circulation at $382,000,000, the amount which has al- 
ready been let loose upon the public; forbids the retirement 
of any portion of this circulation by the Treasury Depart- 
ment; makes no provision looking to a resumption of specie 
payments at any time in the future; provides for the redis- 
tribution of the National bank note circulation, that is the 
withdrawal of about $55,000,000 of circulation from New En- 
gland, New York, and other seaboard States, which they hold 
in excess of their proper quota, and giving it to the West and 
South, which at present are that amount short of their share 
according to wealth and population, and releasing the banks 
from keeping a reserve to secure the redemption of their cir- 
culating notes. 

This, it will be seen, fixes the $26,000,000 issued from the 
“reserve’’ by Secretary Richardson, as a permanent increase 
of the curreney. On the other hand, it prevents the issue of 
the remaining 18,000,000, to which the country would be 
liable at the caprice of the Treasury Department were Con- 
gress of adjourn without any legislation. This feature, with 
the limitation of the bank-note currency to its present figure, 
and the provision for redistribution, were urged by Mr. 
Dawes, the chairman of the House Committee, as the merits 
of the measure, We suppose that these were the features 
that won forthe bill such support es it got from anti-infla- 
tionists, and it seems to have commanded the full strength 
of the inflationists, as the best they could get. At the time 
when we write (Monday morning) it is confidently predicted 
that the President will sign the bill. Should he veto it, its 


| original majority exceeds the necessary two-thirds, unless a 


Presidential message should alter some votes. 








Congress has been busy with a good deal of miscel- 
laneous business, among other things debating and confer- 
ring over the ** Omnibus”’ Appropriation Bill, by which some 

23,000,000 is appropriated, and from which an item of $2,300,000 
for the Choctaw Indians for lands ceded in 1850 was struck 
out and sent to the Treasury Department for investigation, 
under suspicion that the amount was excessive and was going 
into the wrong hands. Sundry attempts were made toget the 
Civil Rights Bill from the Speaker's table, where it is buried 
until a two-thirds vote can be got to bring it forward. A stir 
was made by the passage through the Senate of a bill for deter- 
mining the jurisdiction of the U. 8. Circuit Court, containing 
the extraordinary provision that in any civil suit not affecting 
the title to real estate process may be served in any district 
where the defendant has an agent in respect of the matter in- 
volved. As this would not only allow newspapers to be forced 
into libel suits in any districts where they might have corres- 
pondents, but would subject merchants to be brought into 
court in any remote quarter where they had traveling agents, 
it seems a piece of ill-advised legislation, and one that will 
hardly be allowed to reach the statute-book. In the House, 
a Committee reported in favor of the impeachment of Judge 
Durell of Louisiana. 

During this week, Republican Conveutions have 
been held in Maine, Vermont, Indiana, and Illinois. Of these, 
the two Eastern bodies take ground squarely in favor of steps 
toward resumption. The Illinois convention was against in- 
flation, and wanted resumption, but not in too great a hurry. 
This, for the home of General Logan and a supposed strong- 
hold of inflation, will do pretty well. Indiana alone calls for 
“such an additional amount of currency as may be neces- 
sary ’’—to give every man all the money he wants, and upset 
the supremacy of those bloated capitalists. This convention 
also declared in favor of a“ local option ”’ law, an expression 
which apparently must have required some courage and 
involved some loss of votes. The Western Farmer's con- 
ventions of the preceding week do not assume larger pro- 
portions as they are more clearly seen. There must be 
some numerical strength behind them, and they indicate a 
certain amount of general dissatisfaction with the present 
political and industrial status; but there is little sign in them 
of a well-organized and definite political movement. 


The past week has witnessed an important political 
event in France, being no less than the favorable action of 
the Assembly on a bill for the definite organization of the 
tepublic. It was supported by the “Left Center” and 
“Right Center’’—in other words, by the Moderate Republi- 
cans and Moderate Monarchists, being introduced by a leader 
of the former party, M. Casimer-Périer. The general course 
of things of late has tended to bring Republicanism and 
Bonapartism sharply face to face as the real contestants for 
power. The mail brings details of the last great local victory 
of the Bonapartists in the election of the Niévre, where their 
candidate received 37,599 votes, the Republican candidate 
$2,157, and the Legitimist only 4,527. Fear at the rapidly 
growing strength of the party of the Empire has evidently 
driven the moderate Monarchists in the Assembly into tem- 
porary coalition with the conservative Republicans. Casimir- 
Périer’s bill declares France a Republic, provides for an 
Upper House to share the legislative power with the Assem- 
bly, and assigns to MacMabon the title of * President,” with 
corresponding duties. This bill was declared “ urgent”—a 
test vote—by 345 to 34l. It was then referred to the **Com- 
mittee of Thirty’ of constitution-tinkers, They are in full 
debate over it and way make their report during the present 
week, and then it is expected there will be another struggle 
between the establishment of the Republic simon-pure and 
the organization of the Septenpat with a Republican bias. 
Immediately after the vote on Casimir-Périer’s bill the Le- 
gitimists measured their strength by introducing a formal 
declaration of the right of the Count de Chambord to reign 
as King of France, which was defeated by a majority of 100. 
Remembering that this faction is vastly stronger in the As- 
sembly than with the people, it will be seen how totally pros- 
pects have changed since last October, when Chambord 
seemed on the very steps of the throne. Since the Assembly 
has become so favorable to the Republic, the Republicans 
have suddenly discovered that, after all, itis a very good As- 
sembly, with an excellent title to govern ; so for the immedi- 
ate present the talk of dissolution has subsided. But, as 
usual in France, it is quite impossi. lo Lo foret ll what a day 
may bring forth. 
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For one like her to lisp thy name 
Is better r than the voice vf kame.—WHITTIER, 








yO wife, her “ curtain lectures” dire 
a Into thy shrinking ear to pour! 
No costly gems, or India shawls, 

No endless bills from shop and store! 
No mouns o’er chambermaids and cooks! 
No gruiabling over writing-books! 


No idle boys to urge to school, 
No college scrapes of hats and canes, 
No midnight orgies bacchanal 
To chill thy heart, and vex thy brains! 
No “ defaleations,” bringing shame 
U pon a life-long honored name. 


No little fingers, mischief bent, 
Amid the Muse’s upward flights, 
O’erturning paper, pens, and ink, 
Cutting up “ manuscript” for kites, 
Putting their dolls in grandpa’s hat! 
His spectacles upon the cat! 


Yet, like that “ brain-child’’ of thine own, 
With fortune’s gifts so richly crowned, 
Thou still dost sigh for something more, 
* Better,’ perchance, than thou hast found, 
Too much thou askest for thy meed! 
A lot like thine is blest indeed! 


Oh, poet! in thy peaceful home, 
Dost thou forget the world-wide throng 
Whose eyes are brightened by thy words, 
Whose hearts are lightened by thy song, 
Where e’en the echo of thy name 
Doth holiest benedictions claim? 


Upon the sons of want and care 
Like healing balin thy pity falls, 
While in the glorious cause of right 
Thy dauntless soul to action calls. 
Thy strains the captive’s fears may quell, 
But victors own thy magic spell! 


Peace be around thee! halcyon days; 
Life's sunset, quietness and love; 
Until, beyond the pearly gates, 
The Master welcomes thee above! 
Then sweeter music greet thine ear 
Than any thou hast longed for here! 





CLYTEMNESTRA. 
By MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
\ 7 HEN Clytemnestra came 
pectedly, bringing all her worldly possessions 
packed away in four large trunks, two satchels, a 
patent leather dressing-case, and a bandbox, we were 
mildly astonished, but in the end were forced to 
submit. 

Her first move was to make a pilgrimage all over 
the house, inspecting each room, while I followed 
meekly bebind, listening to her comments. Finding 
that my room suited her best, she took possession, 
ordered her luggage carried in, emptied her satchels 
in the middle of the floor, took down her back hair, 
and proceeded to make her toilette. Reclining in my 
easy chair, she gave me a detailed account of her jour- 
ney, of the many trials and tribulations she had endured 
in order to"reach me, declared she had long been con- 
sumed with desire to visit me, and then branched off 
on the subject of her own ill health. She appeared to 
be suffering from an accumulation of diseases, promi- 
nent among which was dyspepsia. She could eat 
nothing. Food of almost all descriptions distressed 
her in a manner that was dreadful to contemplate. 

Did we use Graham bread? She could eat no other. 
Oatmeal, boiled half-an-hour, by the clock, not a sec- 
ond less, she must have daily. She supposed we had 
fruit? Plenty of fresh, ripe fruit was a necessity with 
her. Fresh milk. We kept cows, of course? She 
liked a glass of it at her meals. Did we do our own 
cooking? She hardly dared trust a servant to prepare 
her food, so much depended upon the exactness with 
which every minute direction was attended to. 

From the moment Clytemnestra set foot inside of 
the house, I felt that the place had changed own- 
ers. I was set aside, denosed, my word was no 
longer the law of the household; my kingdom had 
passed away, and another ruled in my stead. Instead 
of acting as mistress and locking out for the comfort 
of my guest, I found my functions confined simply 
to listening while Clytemnestra gave orders. She 
undertook to instruct the servants in their duties, and 
where they failed or came short, she kindly allowed 
me to make up the deficiency. 

Amused and just a little indignant at the turn of 
affairs, I reflected that it would not pay 


upon us unex- 


Ine to en- 


deavor to emancipate myself, since my managing 
guest could not intend to remain long. The hot 


weather was soon coming on, and she had confessed 
that she greatly disliked a high temperature. Surely 
she would soon move northward, and for a few weeks 
I could well endure her vagaries. 

I never was more mistaken in my life! She had no 
more idea of going than I had, and not half as much, 
since I had intended to pay a little visit about the 
middle of August, a fact of which Clytemnestra was 





aware. It suited her 
although the heat was 


to remain, and stay she did, 
intense and she, being inclined 
to embonpoint, made loud complaints. She took to 
bathing, morning, noon and night. Sbe learned 
to row a boat, and nearly drowned me the first time I 
went ouf with her, while the second time we stuck 
fast on asand bar and were compelled to remain half 
the night waiting for the tide to float us off. A pair 
of twelve-pound Indian clubs were rummaged out of 
the attic for her to exercise with after each meal. She 
was strong as a man, and flourished them about like a 
pair of drumsticks. 

The very picture of ruddy, blooming health, she was 
usually too ill to come down stairs at the ringing of 
the breakfast bell, but greatly preferred to take her 
chocolate, beefs teak, and hard-boiled egg, in bed. 
Did I not uncomplainingly carry up the breakfast 
tray and meckly tote it off empty? And whenever 


sea 


she discovered that dressing for dinner was too much | 


trouble, did I not again carry up the tray loaded with 
whatever the table afforded? She seemed to have no 
idea that one could get weary in her service. Nothing 
put her in better humor than to be waited upon, to be 
made much of, to have the whole household dance 
attendance upon her, ready to ily hither and yon at 
her bidding. 

We very discovered that Clytemnestra was 
painfully neat. She liked to don a fresh white wrap- 
per every morning and then toss it, a little tumbled, 
into the clothes bag, satisfied that she had done her 
duty by it and that Dinah would atiend toits ‘“get- 
ting up” in time for another airing. Such piles of 
rufiied, and tucked, and fiuted clothing of every 
description as came out of those four trunks, appar- 
ently for no other earthly purpose than to go into the 
wash! Dinah instantly struck for higher wages, 
threatening to leave if her demand was not complied 
with. Even then she grumbled over the ironing, and 
in an evil hour I promised to help ber, and found my- 
myself elected to do up Clytemmestra’s fineries from 
that moment onward. Oh! the weary bours I spent 
over those ruffles, with back and head aching, and the 
perspiration starting from every pore. Then and 
there did I vow that never, no, never, should garment 
of mine be edged with the abomination known as 
“magic ruffiing!’ And all this time Clytemnestra, 
in the shady recesses of her own room, lay on the sofa 
and turned over the lasi new novel, taking occasional 
naps through the heat of the day. 

At the end of three months it became actually nec- 
essary that I should leave home on a little business 
trip. As politely as possible the fact was made known 
to my guest, the letter which made the demand upon 
me being shown her in erder that there might be no 
mistake. In dulcet tones she deplored the necessity 
which tore me away just as the cool weather was com- 
ing on, but languidly informed me that she thought 
she could survive my absence, and that, with Mary 
and Dinah to do for her, she could undoubtediy “ wet 
along.” 

What on earth wasI te do? 
possession, assumed command, and I might either go 
drown or bang myseif, without a doubt but that 
Clytemnestra would survive the shock of my disap- 
pearance! Pondering the matter deeply, [saw no way 
out of the affair, except the perfectly honest way of 
telling my guest that to everything in this world 

here came an end, and that visits were included 
among other things. 

In the most insinuating way possible, I said to Cly- 
temnestra that I should be glad of company on my 
approaching trip, and ladn’t she better pack her 
trunks and come with me? No—with the sweetest 
imaginable drawl—thanks! She had an idea that she 
sheuld go farther Southward to pass the winter; in 
fact, sng was in daily expectation of a letter which 
would necessitate her setting off forthwith. She had 
applied for a certain situation, and had every reason 
to consider herself the successful candidate. Of course, 
I congratulated—wrote to put off my own journey— 
paused in my packing—and waited! 

A week passed! 

Clytemnestra was unruffied in temper, undisturbed 
in her application to white wrappers and novels. 

Another week! 

And still she showed no anxiety, was gay and serene, 
and apparently nothing short of an earthquake or 
tornado would startle her. And now, as I could not 
delay longer, I was forced to break in on her dream- 
ing and again invite her to journey with me. At last 
she was thoroughly aroused. A telegram cut off all 
hope of the situation for which she had applied, the 
summer Was over, another winter in the North, in her 
delicate state of health, might perhaps be the death of 
her, and yet I was so cruel as actually to wish her to go 
away! And Clytemnestra became furious. She 
stormed, she raved, she scolded; she flew to pack her 
trunks; she vowed she wouldn’t pass another night 
beneath my roof, and when told that the team was at 
her service at any moment to transfer herself and 
baggage to the steamer, she lost all her ardor, cooled 
down, unpac ked her trunks, and actually remained 
another week, though still retaining so much spite 
against the mistress of the house as to refuse to speak 
to her the whole time! She had been grossly insulted, 
and considered it her duty to stand on her dignity, 
yet was not prepared to quit the shelter of the roof 
which had so long been an asylum to, her. 

Finally, one auspicious day, she departed, ‘ box, 
band-box, and bundle;” the servants were immedi- 


soon 





She had taken complete | 





ately sent in to do up the room for my own occupa- 
tion for the day or two I should be at home. I had 
transported most of my belongings back to the famil- 
iar places from which they had been banished so long, 
when, looking from the window, I saw—wonder of 
wonders! Clytemnestra returning. 

Condescending to address me, she explained that 
there had been a mistake about the boat, that she 
could not leave until the morrow, and, proceeding 
calmly to her own room, in which signs of my recent 
taking possession were evident, she placidly awaited 
the signal for supper, and seated herself in her old 
place with more than her wonted grace and dignity. 
Dinah sent in her goldenest waflles, fragrant coffee 
Was served up, the evening was passed once more upon 
the moonlighted piazza, Clytemnestra’s bad temper 
seeming to have lost itself somewhere on the road 
between the house and the wharf. Breakfast and 
dinner, on the following Cay, passed happily over. 
Evening came, and eieemaaian sailed away on the 
steamer, flourishing her handke 0 hief, a much endur- 
ing. injured, and insulted female! 

Left to my own devices, I speedily set my house in 
order and departed, wondering if ever, in the course 
of my brief existence, IL should stumble upon another 
Clytemnestra. 

Ah! well. We all have our weak points, and no 
doubt I failed in many instances to do all I could for 
the comfort of my guest, but as it is one of her prime 
articles of faith that the world owes her a living. I 
most respectfully beg leave to submit that Iam of the 
opinion I have discharged my portion of the debt, 
and ought to have a receipt in full exempting me from 
all further demands! 


Che wit tle folhs. 





TIM HIG GINBOT TO Ww S ELEPHAN L. 
By A. B. Harris. 


HEN Dick and I were ten years old, we went 
one summer to Uncle Joshua's, and stayed four 
weeks. We had been there several times before; for 
father and mother used to go almost every fall, and 
they always took us with them. The reason why we 
both went was because we were twins; and what one 
did, the other must do; one could not goif the other 
did not. 

But this time we were sent off alone, and we felt it 
to be such an important event in our lives that I have 
never forgotten anything that took place. I remem- 
ber every inch of the journey in the siage-coach, 
everything we did while we were there, and every- 
thing we saw. And, of all things, it is not likely that 
I should forget about the elephant! 

Uncle Joshua lived on a farm, two miles from the 
village, in a ved house, where three roads met. It was 
in a hollow beside a brook that was almost as large as a 
tiver. There was alittle three-cornered green common 
between the roads. The brook ran through the garden, 
and just the other side of the garden fence was the 
road to the village, and right there was the bridge. A 
great black cherry tree hung over it ov our side, and 
on the other there were old willows. The bridge was 
at the foot of a hill, and under it the waiter was deep. 
I am particular about this, because, if it had not been 
for the brook and bridge, I should have had no story 
to tell. 

The house was close to the road; just as soon as you 
had crossed the bridge you seemed in the door-yard 
almost; or, rather, there was no door-yard, only a green 
bank sloping down to the traveled way; no fence, and 
no bushes between, but there were three maple-trees— 
so it was cool and shady. It was a queerly built house 
inside, we thought. I cannot stop to tell about the rest 
of it, but by the side of the front Goor there was a 
small bed-room with one window, and whoever slept 
there seemed almost as if out of doors. We always 
thought we should be afraid to sleep there—it was so 
near the road; but when Dick aud i came this time 
Aunt Eliza put him in there, and me in another room 
exactly like it, right over it. And the rooms were so 
low that I could put my head out of the window and 
seem to be close to him; I could almost have jumped 
down, and in at his. 

TI was much afraid for two or three nights, for uncle 
and aunt slept away back, and there was nobody rear 
but Dick; but I had great confidence in him. He was 
an uncommonly courageous boy ; and truly, I must say 
that I was no coward, Still we were almost out of 
doors, as one can easily see; besides, we had to have 
our windows open, because it was so warm. But then, 
if things had been different perhaps we should not 
have seen the elephant. 

We had been there a week when word came that 
there was to be a “ caravan” in the nexttown. We 
did not dare to hope that we would go, for Uncle 
Joshua was lame; one of the oxen bad stepped on bis 
foot, and he could not wear a shoe, but was obliged to 
go round with it done upiu bandages. Aunt could 
not drive the horse; and of course they would not 
think of letting Dick—though I am sure he would 
have been ready enough do it. All we hoped for was 
that the caravan would go by the house, but uncle 
said it would not—it was so hilly that way, and there 
might be shaky bridges; though, come to think of it, 
he did not know as the bridges were as bad as on the 
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other roads. Any way, they would not come with 
anything unless it was the elephant; and he would be 
taken along in the night. 

That was enough for us. Before we went to bed, 
Dick said to me at the foot of the stairs, ‘“ now, Kitty, 
Uncle Josh don’t know everything. It’s according to 
my experience that they will be along by and by with 
the elephant.” Dick meant “ according to his belief.” 
I must tell you, before going any further, that he was 
in the habit of using big words, without always know- 
ing where they belonged, or what they meant. And 
folks laughed at him because he sometimes made him- 
self ridiculous—I can see now that he did. Father 
tried to break him of it, but it did no good, and he 
gaveup. He said Dick had sense enough, and would 
outgrow it. And Dick did, and laughs about it now, 
he is a man. 

“Tsay, Kit, you can’t keep your eyes open, can you? 
You always were asomnambulist ;” by which he meant 
that I was apt to be sleepy; “so, you lie down with 
your clothes on. Dll keep watch; and if that elephant 
comes, we will see him.” 

I didas he told me; only I took off my stockings and 
shoes, and afterwards he took off his. I had not more 
than dropped asleep, for we sat up together as long as 
my eyes would stay open, before Dick shook me and 
whispered for me to look out. There was a full moon, 
and if seemed almost as light as day; and right down 
there, at the end of the bridge, was a man on a horse, 
and beside him an elephant and acamel. We could 
see them as plain as we could see each other. He 
had a bridle, or strap, which held them together, by 
which he had been leading them; but they had stopped 
short, and would not go over the bridge, or at least the 
elephant would not. The man did not strike him, or 
try to compel him, but he was coaxing in the pleasant- 
est kind of way. 

“Come, now, Hannibal, come! That’s a good boy. 
Come on; don’t bother meso! Come! This is a nice 
bridge. Just try it! Put one foot on it. There! 
That’s my fine boy. Now another. Come! co-om! 
co-om! co-om!”’ drawling the words out in the tender- 
est, cooing way. 

Hannibal advanced one foot, then drew it back. 
Then the man began to argue with him, as Dick said, 
and told him how they two had journeyed hundreds 
of miles together in the long, dark nights, when there 
Was notso much as a star to be seen, through lonesome 
woods, and in the shadow of mountains; ‘‘and you 
know, Hannibal,” said he, ** I never got,you into trou- 
ble in my life. We have always come round all right. 
This is the last bridge, Hannibal, and I think it is a 
strong one. You know i would not deceive you. 
Come!” But no. Hannibal stood his ground. 

“T say, Kit, let’s we go down and teli him about the 
shallow place, where they went over with the hay- 
cart.” . ‘ 

So down we went. We jumped out of Dick’s win- 
dow, bare-foot as we were, and bare-headed, and ran 
down to the bridge. The man started as if we had 
been two little ghosts. 

“ We know where youcan got your elephant across,” 
began Dick. “VTll open this great gate, and you will 
see a path right along the hay-field to the brook, out 
where Captain Harrison trams his hay over. It is an 
affordable place.” 

He looked and saw for himself; for it was only a 
little ways off. And he was wonderfully pleased; and 
we all went there together—the elephant browsing on 
the bushes, aud the camel snatching a mouthful as 
they walked; and when they reached the edge of the 
water, all the animals drank. We went over behind 
them, wading across the gravelly bed. 

“And now,” said the man, “I expect you are going 
to the caravan to-morrow.” But we told him we were 
afraid we could not, and confided to him the whole 
story about Uncle Joshua’s lameness, which seemed 
to please him much. 

“Oh! I guess some of the neighbors will take you 
along. And here is something that will get you in; 
and it shan’t cost you anything.’’ And from his vest 
pocket he drew out a dingy, colored card, on which he 
scratched something with a bit of red chalk. “ Give 
that to the man that takes the tickets and be will pass 
you right in without any money. And when you get 
inside, you tell him you want to see Tim Higgin- 
bottom.” 

“Tim what ? cried Dick. 

“ Hig-gin-bot-um!” said he. ‘“ Now, you’ll remem- 
ber it. I shall look for you. Now you'd better run 
back to bed; and mind, you little girl, and get your 
feet dry ;” and they all went off together. 

Do you wonder that I remember all about that 
night? 1lcan see it all just as plain asa picture—the 
great, new-mown hay-field, reaching away back to- 
wards the woods; the fire-flies off on that far edge of it 
nearest the trees; the brook, sparkling in the moon; 
the man, the horse, the camel, and the monstrous ele- 
phant, looming up, dark and fearful, so far, far above 
us; and last and least, the two small bare-footed chil- 
dren who looked so small. 

They went on, and we went back, wiped our feet on 
the door-mat after we had climbed in at Dick’s win- 
dow, and then sat down on the edge of his bed and 
talked it all over—about the camel's queer feet, and 
little head, and humpy shoulders. And the elephant— 
we could not find words to speak of him! 

“His feet were in-ormous,” said Dick. “I could 
not see round one of them. I wonder what their cir- 
cumference was!” 





“T touched him,” said I, ‘on his skin!” So we 
talked; and then we tried, in the moon-light, to make 
out what was on the card; and we agreed, after much 
discussion, that we would not tell our uncle and aunt. 
If we had been at home, we should have told our 
parents the moment they were up: but we were a little 
afraid of Uncle Joshua and Aunt Fliza—they never 
had any children, and we thought they would think 
we had done an awful thing. 

We were late to breakfast. Neither of the old people 
spoke of the eléphant; so they had seen nothing, and 
heard no noise. But while we were eating Captain 
Harrison came in and began to tell how everybody 
missed seeing the elephant go by in the night. The road 

yas all marked with tracks, he said, and he had fol- 
lowed them along, and found that they had not dared 
take him over the bridge, but had crossed at the shal- 
lows above, as we could see by looking. 

“ Do these children want to go to the caravan? I can 
take them with mine in my two-seated wagon. There's 
plenty of room.” 

I felt my face growing hot, but nobody minded, for 
Diek cried out, “Oh, Uncle Joshua, do let Kit and me 
go! Father would, I know. He would think we 
might at such a good emergency” (Dick meant oppor- 
tunity); “he always wanted us to know all about the 
manners and customs of animals.” 

“Just so, just so, my boy,” said Uncle Joshua; and 
he put his hang in his pocket and took out a bright 
silver quarter of a dollar for each of us to pay for our 
tickets—at which my face began to burn again. Then 
another for us to buy gingerbread with. ‘ That will 
buy enough to make you both sick,’ was his remark 
as he gave it. 

Dick was covered with confusion, thinking of his 
free ticket; but he managed to stammer out, ** Thank 
you,” and to add, ‘ Father will restore the money.” 

So we went, wedged in between the Captain and his 
oldest boy. When we reached the great tent, they 
took us up to the entrance, and left us while they 
went to take care of the horses, and we each gave our 
silver quarter to the man and went in. Dick did not 
dare to show the card—he felt a kind of guilt, as if he 
had told a lie. We had told no lie, but we kept back 
the truth, and we knew it was wrong, and that made 
us both very uncomfortable. We sat down on one of 
the lowest seats, close up to the great open ring, and 
the first sight we saw was a man in ascarlet jacket and 
cape, leading an elephant round, 

“Do you suppose that can be Tim Higginbottom ?” 
whispered Dick, for he had not Gared to ask the door- 
keeper; and as they came our way, we both stood up 
to get a better look at him, and that made him notice 
us; and just then Dick handed up the card, 

* Hilloa!” said he, ‘here you are! I was sure you 
would come. But how is this? How did you get in?” 

“We naid,” answered Dick, rather humbly, 

“Oh! Thatshall notbe. Here’s your money back ;” 
and he gave Dick a silver half dollar. “‘ And you may 
keep the ticket too. It will help you in to this caravan 
again if you are ever where it is. Or you can keep it 
to remember Tim Higginbottom and his elephant 
by.” Then he turned to the elephant—“ Here, Hanni- 
bal, shake hands with your young friends.” Where- 
upon the great creature put out his trunk and caught 
hold of Dick’s hand, then dropped it, and got mine in 
some way. I should have screamed, but Dick shook 
his head at me. 

“Now you may have a ride;” and before I hardly 
knew what Hannibal was about, he had picked Dick 
up, or else the man had, and carricd him off; then he 
came and reached down for me. I was ready to drop 
with fear, but I would not bang back; if Dick could 
go, Tcould. But to this day I don’t know whether I 
sat on those white tusks, or on his trunk. I knew he 
held me so tight that I was not afraid of falling, but I 
thought, “ What if he should squeeze me to death!” 
Everybody cheered and shouted when he set me down 
beside Dick again. 

After awhile Tim came round with him again. And 
that time, the elephant had a kind of a house on his 
back, almost as large as one of the square pews in the 
old meeting-house; with seats on three sides, and steps 
to get up to them; and people were invited to come 
forward and have a ride. 

Nobody started. But what should Dick and I do, 
but march out, hand in hand, in front of all the 
crowd, and climb up, and let ourselves be carried 
round the ring! After that, there were others ready 
to go; but the people cheered more than they did be- 
fore; and Mr. Higginbottom patted us on the head, 
and said he wished we were his children. 

I bad an opinion then that Captain Harrison would 
never want to take us anywhere again; but then, as 
Dick said, he did not know “ the circumstances of our 
acquaintance with Tim Higginbottom.” 

We kept the card, but said nothing about it till we 
went back to ourown home. Then we told father and 
mother the whole story, and they said we must confess 
it all to Uncle Joshua and Aunt Eliza the next time 
they came to our house, which was in the winter, and 
we then told them we were sorry we had concealed 
anything from them, and they said they would over- 
look it. 

A few years after we saw in a newspaper that Han- 
nibal was dead; and we were almost as sorry as if we 
had lost a friend. We have seen many elephants since, 
but not one so large as he was. Everytime we go 
where there is one we inquire of the keeper if his 
name is Tim Higginbottom; but we never have found 
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him. Dick and I still look for him. Perhaps he is 
dead, too. But we have some doubts, whether or not, 
that was his real name after all. Dick rather thinks 
it was not. 





. FAIRIES. 
By Mrs. 8S. M. Watsu. 


W HY, did you think the fairies dead ? 
Or traveled far away ? 

Oh no! don’t shake your little head! 
I saw a troop to-day 


They stood beside the garden walk, 
As prim as they could be; 

They didn’t even deign to talk — 
At least, to speak to me. 


Some stood in caps of paly gold, 
And some in hoods of blue; 

Some just displayed a purple fold, 
And some a plume or two. 


Some held aloft a sharp green lance, 
Prepared to push their way, 

Some gaily bowed, as if to dance, 
Some waved their hands in play. 


Then count not fairies dead or lost; 
Just come and walk with me, 

I'll show you soon a fairy host 
On every bush and tree. 


Their slender fingers soon shall trim 
The stiff, ungainly bough, 

And hang gay banners from the limb 
That looks so lifeless now. 


And soon along the garden walk 
Their brilliant ranks shall rise, 

And we might learn their fairy talk 
If we were only wise. 


But we may touch their dainty caps 
Of purple, blue, and gold, 

And smooth the emerald sheen that wraps 
Their forms in loving fold. 


And we may kiss their velvet checks 
And scent their fragrant breath ; 
Then woe to him who lightly speaks 

Of fairy loss or death! 


For while we watch their gorgeous dress, 
Their fresh and sprightly ways, 

We know there’s not one fairy less 
Than in the old-time days. 


a P 
gujsles, 
ENIGMA. 
42 letters. 
36, 2, 23, 27, 15, 22, a river on whose banks Orpheus was torn to 
pieces. 
7, 42, 37, a mountain near a famous city. 
12, 21, 17, 5, 7, 22, the dream-god. 
3, 28, 9, 8, 22, a goddess, sometimes calicd 15, 32, 10, 16, 24, 34, 
41, 3. 
13, 14, 33, 1, 17, 37, one of the Muses. 
38, 31, 29, 40, 11, 22, educated Juno, who was brought to her by 
14, 30, 20, 33. 
1, 4, 22, 22, 13, 22, a centaur who was a 19, 21, 33, 3, 35. 
39, 26, 14, 31, a name by which Proserpine is often called. 
6, 17, 27, 18, 28, an enchantress. 
10, 17, 25, 38, 10, 37, a mountain in Italy on which is a temple 
of Diana and also one of Jupiter. 
My whole is a familiar proverb. 














NOVICE, 
HippEN RIVERS. 
1. Here comes Mary with a message for me. 
2. A more glorious sunrise I never had seen. 
3. He appeared much better when I left him. 
4. After some discussion we decided to dismiss our Indian 
guides and proceed alone. 
». The new tub lacks three hoops. 
6. The Lion, as soon as the bell was rung, ran down the path, 
7. He was a true martyr, and did not murmur, although he 
was made to suffer most unjustly. 
8 The sole cause of the alarm and trouble was a little brown 
dog. 
9. She placed it on the mantel beside the vases. 
ELISE 
A LeErrTeR PUZZLE, 
Two As, two Os, and two Bs. 
Two Ss, one H, and five Es. 
Three Ns, one U, and one D. 
Three Ks, one Y, and one T. 
My whole is a passage from the Bible. 
‘ Dr Forrest. 
A CHARADE. 
My second is devoured by my cruel first, 
And my whole of all birds surely sings the worst. 
Ep. E. T. B. 
A SQUARE Worp. 
. An ancient city in Italy. 
. A place for heating. 
. A drink. 
. The plurai of a conclusion. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNB W. 
Enigma.—" O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and bard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !""—Marmion. 
A Cross-word Enigma.—Elisha. 
A Sentence Square Word.—S N OW 
NEVA 
OVEN 
WAND 
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THE MORMON QUESTION. 
(Springfield Republican.} 

TE frankly confess that our own 
W best judgment is against the proposed 
action of Congress. It does seem to us that 
this is a case for hastening slowly—for that 
temporizing, dilatory policy which leaves a 
good deal to time and the natural drift of 
events. We concede the logic of the aggres- 
sive policy; we admit that the Mormons are 
provokingly “sassy” about their law-break- 
ing; we deplore the scandal as heartily as any 
friend of the pending bill. But we can’t help 
thinking it the better, wiser, cheaper, more 
statesmanlike plan to let patience have her 
perfect work. The polygamous territory is 
already girdled by a moral cordon. It is no 
longer isolated; thanks to the Pacific railroad 
the public opinion of Christendom has scaled 
its defenses and effected a lodgment. Every 
new family of Gentile immigrants, every fresh 
discovery of ore, every milliner’s shop opened 
in Salt Lake City, is an additional factor on 
the right side in this problem. Persecute, or 
seem to persecute, the Mormons, and we shall 
play into the hands of their spiritual mis- 
leaders. Fersecution, or the semblance of it, 
is now the one sole chance of these gentlemen 
for maintaing their hold upon the rank and 
file. Officer the territory with men who are 
neither doughfaces nor bigots, who will 
neither coddle nor persecute; maintain a 
steady pressure, stopping short of aggressive 
violence; then give the moral and material 
forces already operating a fair show—we shall 
see polygamy die a natural death. Can't we 
afford to wait? 


DEACONING. 
[Boston Journal.) 
\7 Eare fairly entered upon the berry 
season, and appetites which flagged 
owing to the uncomfortable feelings produced 
by the changing season are revived by the 
tempting and refreshing fruit. But tbe mil- 
lennium has not arrived, as there is no mani- 
festation of that sign of its coming sung of 
by Holmes: 
** When berries, whortle, rasp, and straw, 
Grow bigger downward through the box.” 


In fact it is usual to find the case quite the re- 
verse. This matter of “‘deaconing” is an 
abuse which ought to be put a stop to, at least 
when the top layer in a box of fruit deceives 
in regard to the quality of what is offered for 
sale. There can be no very serious objection 
to putting large and well-formed berries on 
top, if the remainder of the contents of the 
box be good, sound fruit. But to top off a 
box of soft, partially decayed and wholly un- 
healthy berries with a sound and fresh looking 
covering is downright swindling. Itissimply 
selling goods under false pretences, and might 
very possibly be punished under the laws 
against that offence. At any rate, purchasers 
have a remedy in their own hands, namely, 
the withdrawal of their custom from any 
dealer who will “deacon ”’ dishonestly, refus- 
ing to make restitutien for poor fruit sold 
under such circumstances. There are enough 
honest dealers who would make such a course 
of retaliation practicable, and loss of custom 
would be about as effectual a means as any, 
to make less scrupulous dealers careful in re- 
gard to covering up rottenness with a fair 
show of freshness and beauty. 





“TOLERATION” VS. THE EQUAL 


RIGHTS OF THOUGET. 
(The Index.] 


I id is an insult to any man to say that 
we “tolerate”’ him or his opinions. If we 
have learned only to endure the expression of 
thought that is contrary to our own—only to 
put up with it as a nuisance we cannot get rid 
of—only to listen to it with the appearance or 
the consciousness of according a great favor, 
as if it were a virtue in us not to gag the im- 
pertinent who dares to dispute the wisdom of 
our own opinion—then we are abecedarians in 
the philosophy of freedom, and have yet to 
rise to a true comprehension of the equal 
rights of man. Not to feel and to evince a 
genuine reverence for all honest thought, no 
matter how much opposed it may be to our 
-own most cherished convictions, is to fall into 
a grievous fault. If we “tolerate” others, 
they “tolerate” us; we have no more right 
to expect deference from others than they 
have to expect it from us; and the arrogation 
of superiority, the air of condescending suffer- 
ance, with which so-called liberals are too apt 
to receive the avowal of conclusions not iden- 
tical with their own—nay, the impudent as- 
sumption of infallibility which they some- 
times unconsciously betray in the treatment 
of the otherwise-minded—shows that free 
thought is not a principle, but merely an acci- 
dent with them. Dr. Bastian punctured the 
conceit of more than one liberal when, refer- 
ring to the supercilious manner in which Pr@ 
fessor Huxley treated his patient experiments 
on spontancous generation, he sarcastically 
alluded to the latter's “ air of restrained om- 


-niscience.” 





CONSCIENCE 1N THE COMMON 
SCHOOL, 


{Zion’s Herald.]} 
yw is wanted is conscience in the 


common school; conscience properly 
developed and instructed. It is not necessary 
to tell a teacher, capable of instructing young 
children and worthy of being entrusted with 
such a serious responsibility, how to secure 
this object. If ordinary teachers are not 
sufficiently rich in resources, why not make 
this, of all other branches, a speciality? Why 
might not persons with peculiar gifts, making 
a careful study of the intellectual and moral 
nature, be employed to give lessons before 
teachers and scholars upon ethical topics, to be 
followed out and enforced by the regular in- 
structor? But every teacher enjoys a con- 
stant and rare opportunity, if he will prepare 
himself for it, and seek wise occasions to 
proffer the highest form of service to his 
pupils. Not by a preachment, than which 
nothing is more out of place and ineffectual 
in a schoolroom, not by a system of bare 
maxims or formal declaration of right prin- 
ciples of action, but by the continued illus- 
tration of the highest form of truthfulness, 
conscientiousness, and honor, in his own daily 
life and in the discipline of the school, and by 
seizing providential occasions to correct wrong 
habits and to enforce the right, is this end to 
be secured. By thus making the development 
of a correct moral character one of the prime 
objects to be sought in the school-room, a 
lasting and profound impression for good may 
be made upon the rapidly developing char- 
acters of the children. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
(Jewish Messenger.] 


HE fact that a daughter of Baron 
Rothschild, of Paris, has passed a success- 
ful examination as teacher, so that in case of 
any sudden reverse of fortune—which, by the 
way, is rather improbable—she may earn her 


| livelihood, should induce other daughters to 


follow a similar course of training, and render 
themselves useful, as well as ornamental, 
members of society. There are not many 
wealthy parents who do not train their sons to 
be useful citizens; but we doubtif a large per- 
centage care to give their daughters more than 
a merely fashionable education, fitting them 
to grace a ball-room, dress becomingly, talk a 
smattering of French, and have a superficial 
acquaintance with social, political, and literary 
matters, and unfitting them to hold any posi- 
tion whercin they must work for their daily 
bread. The vicissitudes of life do not startle 
them. The fortune that blesses them when 
they send their children to school will, they 
fondly think, continue to be theirs after 
graduation, and a happy marriage is supposed 
to be in store for each and every one of their 
fair daughters. But are there not cases—too 
many in these speculative days—where the 
man of thousands is suddenly driven into 
bankruptcy, and his portionless daughters 
find their matrimonial chances correspond- 
ingly reduced? Of what use, under these 
changed circumstances, is their so-called 
fashionable education? What would they 
not give to have bad the foresight of a Roths- 
child? 


“THE EMPIRE,” IN FRANCE. 
[Nation.] 


OME of those who even a month ago 

were most confident that we should wit- 
ness before very long the dissolution of the 
present French Assembly, and the election of 
another pledged to the establishment of a re- 
public, now acknowledge that though the 
prospect of a dissolution is as good as ever, 
the prospect of a republican majority is by no 
means as good as it has been, and that France 
is at this moment seriously threatened witha 
Bonapartist revival. . . . . Now this is 
undoubtedly, considering the mode in which 
the Empire was overthrown, a surprising 
state of things. . e ° ° ° . r 
We relied for the destruction of the Na- 
poleonic legend, and the banishment of the 
Empire from the possibilities of French pol- 
itics, on the unparalleled military disasters and 
humiliations which it brought on France, 
We imagined that the blow to their military 
pride, which is the strongest political fecling 
left Frenchmen, was so severe that none of 
those instrumental in bringing it about would 
be able to show themselves in public life or to 
make claims on popular confidence within 
the present generation at least. We do not 
feel satisfied as yet that we were wrong 
but enough has happened and is happening 
to make this theory doubtful as well as 
others. Everything we see, however, con- 
firms the doctrine that the key to all political 
problems in France is the love of the vast ma- 
jority of Frenchmen in our day for a settled 
government of some or any kind strong 
enough to provide security. Any one who 
studies French politics with this test con- 
stantly in his mind will before long find even 
the darkest things made plain to him, Any- 
body who tries to dispense with it will see in 
French affairs nothing but inexplicable con- 
fusion. 





THE FUTURE OF CHRIS. 
TIANITY.* 


By H. W. Breecuer. 
NHRISTIANITY cannot be com- 


pressed into a little creed. A creed 
may point to things which are extremely 
useful; but the things themselves cannot 
be put into a creed, The Bible—the Old 
Testament and the New—is a combina- 
tion of tndices. Its words are but sym- 
bols; it is a history; it is a collection of 
commands; it is an indication of certain 
traits; but the divine, glorious, loving 
spirit, kindling in the human soul a cor- 
responding loving spirit; the subjugation 
of the whole interior man to the lines 
and limitations of the divine; theawaken- 
ing in the human soul of aspiration, 
enthusiasm, courage, faith, hope; the 
leading that soul to renounce all lust; 
the producing therein friendliness and 
sympathy and love—can printer’s ink do 
more than hint at these things? They 
are made up of throbbing souls. They 
spring in vital forms out of the very 
spirit of man. 

So, not only is Christianity a spiritual 
condition of living souls, but it is incres- 
cent. It cannot be expressed once for 
all. Many people say, ** Will there never 
be anything like stability of doctrine?” 
Lhope not. Ishould be sorry if the world 
should come to a pause in such a sense as 
that you could express now all that man 
is ever to be, or that experience ever is to 
unfold either in the individual or in the 
race. As I understand the divine econ- 
omy, there are to be great riches of 
knowledge yet. There are to be better 
social combinations. There is to be a 
better beginning given to every genera- 
tion of men. By-and-by, when God's 
Jaws are better understood, men will be 
better born—thut is, they will be born in 
better households and in better com- 
munities, and will be inspired by nobler 
knowledges and educating ialivaneees 
and there will be experiences such as are 
not possible now. Wesee that we stand 
better than our fathers did, and that 
they stood better than their fathers did. 
We see that there are influences working 
toward a glorious millennial day, no 
matter what falls out between. 

If a man evolves a new science in so- 
ciety, and claims that it is bettter than 
anything that has preceded it, and it 
proves to be better, he is apt to turn and 
say, ‘*‘Where are your priests now? 
Where are your churches? Where is 
your theology? Here is something that 
your religion never brought out.’’ No, 
our religion never brought it out; but it 
belongs to our religion, potwithstanding ; 
because Christianity means, not just so 
much as is in a book, not just so much as 
has been unfolded, but all possibilities, 
Whatever combinations can take place 
under better conditions, under nobler int 
spirations—all these belong to the idea of 
Christianity, according to the declara- 
tion of the apostle Paul in an aimost 
paraliel passage : 

**Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.”’ 


Christianity is universal. It is illimita- 
ble. It is not simply what has been gain- 
ed in the past; it is not simply the 
excogitations of the present; it is not 
simpl that which belongs to the 
churches; it is inclusive of all that is to 
come. It is notaclose corporation. It 
isnot confined to Christian organizations. 
It is not confined to the narrow limits of 
human creeds. Books cannot contain it. 
It belongs to the great realm of ever- 
changing experience. Itisa living state. 
Therefore it is to take in the ends of the 
earth, the fullness of time, and the 
grandeur of the race. Itis not narrow- 
ed down to mere technicalities, or instru- 
mentalities, or philosophies, or any of 
the arrangments which belong to the 
lower forms of spiritual development. 





*From a Sermon entitled ‘‘Ideal Christianity,” 
in Volume III. (New Series) No. 7, of Pl rut 
Pulpit, the weekly pamphlet issue of H. W. 
Beecher’s sermons, published by J. B. FORD 
& Co., New York. Yearly rice, #3. If taken with 
the Christian Union ($3), the two will be sent for 
$5.75 per annum. 





BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW GOODS 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
and MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
We have just received an elegant assortment of 


LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES,| 


33 per cent. lower than former prices. We are sell- 
ing a very pretty LACE SACQUE for $5.00 actually 
worth $10.00. Finer ones, same proportion. 


Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 


Announcement Special. 
RETAIL. 


Reduction of Prices. 
33% TO 50 PER CENT. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 209, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. 


Straw Goods. 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 


Specialty—New Shapes for 
SEASIDE, PIC-NICS, BOATING, &c., &e. 

Rustic Hats, 5e., d5e., Se. 

New Shapes in Hair Goods. 

Milans, Leghorns, Chips, &¢., 25c., We., T5e., $1, 

$1.50 up. 
Boys’ and Men’s Hats must be sold—consigned. 
TRIMMED BONNETS—clearing. 





Reduction on Silk Goods. 
Colored Trimming Silks, 28e. per yard. 
100 Pieces Gros de Suez, all colors, $1 per yard. 
C2 50 Per Cent. Reduction. 
50 Pieces 20-inch wide Lining Silks, at %5c. per 
yard. 
2 ALL THE DESIRABLE SHADES IN MIGNORS, 


LACES 

eke dK Ie 

Llama Lace Sacques at $2.83, $3.90, $4.50 to $150. 
Lace Shawls at #1, $1.50, $2 to #75. 

Spanish Laces and Nets. 

Guipure, Thread and Yak—half last month prices. 


4 + | 
RIBBONS. 
New Purchase—50c. on the dollar. 
6,000 Pieces of Sash Ribbons : 25, 35, 45, 55, 65—IEx- 
amine these. 
All Silk Gros Grain and Boiled: 5,8, 10, 12, 15, 20, %. 
Roman Ribbons: 10, 15, 20, 25 ver yard. 











Dress Trimmings. 
Plain and Beaded Gimps at ic., 8c., 10c., lic., 20e., 
25e., up. 
Black and Colored Velvet Ribbons—all widths. 
Silk Dress and Cloak Buttons. 
Plain, Smoked, and Fancy Pearl Buttons. 





Parasols & Sun Umbrellas. 


8,000 Lined Parasols, 16, 18, and 20 in., clearing 
at 50c. each. 
Iéin. 18in. Win. 22in. 
Rich Goods. 
$1.25, $1.35, $1.85, $2.15. 

Lined No. 3 comprise about 2,500. Finely moun¢- 
ed in heavy serges and changeables; have been 
sold from $2.25 to $5.75. Reduced to $1.60, $2, $2.35, 
$2.75, and $3.50. 

FANS FROM AUCTION. 
FANS OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 

6,000 at 3c., 4c., 5e., 6c., 8c., 19e., 12¢. 15¢. 18¢. 

500 Dozen Silk and Spangled, 25c. each. 

Large Size Painted Silk and Satin, 38c., 45c., We. 
75e., up. 

Lines of Fans of finer quality from $1 to % each; 
cost nearly double to land. 

Our Silver Ware—Examine—you will find it 


Lined No. 2, 











cheap. 
Fancy Goods, Ornaments, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
Leather Saichels, Wc., 60c., 75c., $1. . 


Look at our PERFUMERY DEPARTMENT. 
PIC-NIC DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Children’s Carriages. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Underwear. 
Hosiery, Lisle Thread Gloves. 
Ladies’ Windsor Ties, 15c. and 20c. 


a \ V ym | 
KID GLOVES. 
One-Button, 25c. and 4£c. the pair. 
Two-Button ‘*Monogrems,”’ 90c., the pair, war. 
ranted. 
This is the cheapest offering made this 10 years. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, 64, 66, 6S and 70 ALLEN ST., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Grand Street Cross-town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every city car 
and stage route going north 
and south. 











Six MINUTES’ RIDE FROM COR. OF BROADWAY. 
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Financial, 








From Monday, June 15, 


June 20. 


* "The general trade of the week has been dull. 
Cotton, corn, provisions, and other staples have 
shown a decline in prices, with general dullness. 
The dry goods market has also been very inactive. 
In the money market there have been lower rates 
and an increased supply, and the heavy disburse- 
ments of July dividends and interest rre expected 
to cause further progress in the same direction. 
Railway and miscellaneous stocks have asa general 
thing declined during the week. In Government 
bonds there has been an improvement of to 
per cent. The feature of the close of the week 
was @ general advance in the stock market, under 
the impulse of the passage by the House of the 
Currency Bill, which had already been passed by 
the Senate. The construction put upon the meas- 
ure was that it meant practically an increased sup- 
ply of currency. Certainly it prevents any with- 
drawal of the outstanding $26,000,000 from the 
* reserve,’”’ such as we spoke of last week as among 
the not distant possibilities, The large majorities 
by which the bill was carried in both houses seem 
almost to insure its becoming a law, even should the 
President veto it; and the discounting of its effect 
began at once. Gold has been somewhat firmer 
during the week, showing at the close an advance 
of % percent. from the preceding week. We an- 
nex the extreme fluctuations and closing prices of 
U.S. bonds, railway and miscellaneous stocks, and 


to Saturday, 











gold: 
—For the week.— Closing. 
Highest. Lowest. June W. June 13. 

U. &. 6s Coupon, 1881. .1214% 1213¢ 12144 1214 
U. 8. 5-20 Cou., 1862... 11444 113% 14% 118% 
U. 8. 5-20 Cou., i864... .117 116% 117 116% 
U.S. 5-20 Cou., 1865... 11814 118 118 117% 
U.S. 5-20 Cou., 1865, n.12034 119% 120 110% 
U.S. 5-20 Cou., 1867... .120% 120% 120% 120% 
U. S. 5-20 Cou., 1868... 1206 12014 120% 120% 
U. §. 58 Coupon, 1881. .114 11354 114 1834 
U. S. 1040 Coupon... .11444 113% 114 1183 X 
Currency bonds. ..... 115 1l4< 115 1M 
N. Y. C. & Hudson.... ® S14 tts 98 
ere 129 13 12814 128 
Biss cacarxaceusennss 5 264 46 2 
Lake Shore. 67 36 in 
Wabash.... 29 3% 345 
North-West 35 3156 38K 
North-West. £3 55 54g 
Rock Island.. x 921 g % 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Be) 4 Sly 334 33% 
Mil. & St. Paul Pref. 54 5S M4 53% 
Onio & Mississippi... 23'4 21% 2256 Bl4 
Boston, Hartf. & Erie 1 1 1 1 
New-Jersey Central. - 10614 106% mK 
u nion Pacific......... 2% 23 24% 254% 

, C. & Ind, Central.. i li'y 16'4 184 
an & St. Joseph.... 2% 3 244 25 
POBOEAR . ...2s000000- 00 108 7 108 Wi ¥ 
D., L. & Western.....108%4¢ 1064 wig 1094 
Western Union Tel.. 72 69 70% 72 
Pacific Mail........... 41% 8914 tis 41 
i onndcbnceossaneccnex 1114 1W% lli4 110% 





‘UNION DIME SAVINGS ‘BANK, 
Nos, 396 & 3088 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
ea Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
guy Tet deposited now will draw interest from 
ut - CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres'’t. 

8. ARMOT Tn, Secretary, 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


From $500 upwards, negotiated by TURNER H 
MARSH, 102 Washington St., Chicago. Secured by 
first mortgage on real estate worth at least double 


the loan. Safe as gov't bonds. x’ est payable 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. drafts. Bor- 
rower pays al expenses. 7 LA. iven in any 


Northern State. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St... New York. 


A, ‘orrespondence invited, 








ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS SO- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

_ INV ESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at al 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Sec ur ities for sale, 


BUYERS or SELLERS 


COUNTY, 
cITy, ADDRESS 
row (KELLOGG, VOSWINKEL & C0. 
; BANKERS, 
— 94 La Salle St., 
SCHOOL CHICAGO. 
References : 
BONDS Die eo PSS: 








1 PER CENT. SCHOOL BONDS of 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Illinois. For sale be- 
low par by ARTHUR T. FITCH & CO., Bunkers, 8 
Pine Street, New York. 








NEW AND USEFUL TO HOUSEKEEP- 

ERS.—The Compact Pastry and Provision 

i} Safe. {cetat sop applied for.) Suitable for 
Cakes, ban be set on a shelve or 
hung up. Is neatlyj egraneé, es secare from 
Rats ree sty les 


(founds) on ) Pong eels ond price 


foenh) en criralaree, ern 
ef price or by Ex: rose, 0. D. Address, 


142 Kepnard St, Cleveland, O. 








Fourth Ave., Tenth St. Section. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
20 LADIES’ and MISSES’ BRAIDED 


CLOTH SACQUES 


From $2 each upward. 

100 Redingotes at #5 and $6 each. 

Sea-Side Wraps, Bright Variegated Colors, $2 and 
$3 each. 

Ladies’ Fine Linen Dusters, $3.% each. 

500 Sets Embroidered, Tucked, and Braided 

COLLARS AND CUFFS 

From 45c. per set upward. 


An immense variety of 
Ladies’, Misses’. and Boys’ 
LATS 
HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed, at one-half former 
prices. 


Purchasers will find 
tractive. 


the above unusually at- 


Imported White Goods, ; 


They have made large additions to the above, 
and for greater convenience will exhibit them in 


Center Section of Broadway. 





A special offering of 


Embroidered White Piques 


At 55c. per yard, formerly 85c. 


PRINTED PIQUES, 
Small designs, at 20c. per yard, heretofore 5c. 
Their customers, strangers, and residents of 
neighboring cities are respectfully invited to pay 
them a visit. 








Broadway. Fourth Avenue, Ninth aud 
Tenth Streets, 
a ‘ad aed e La ee 9? aed '? 
wm & wm mw ome me eM By 
a t é 6 2 a é t 


SPECIAL. 


We call the attention of the Ladies to the fol- 
lowing special bargains: 

Ladies’ Walking Skirt, clusters of 9 tucks, Wam- 
sutta muslin, at #1.10. Ladies’ Walking Skirt, 4 
tucks, side plaiting 6inches wide, be on oe made 
fine muslin, at #1.40. Ladies’ Walking $ 3 
clusters of 5tucks each, broad needle-work Ry 
4 inches wide, finest muslin, at #2.10. 

Long Night-dresses, yoke be -autifully tucked, 
needle-work front, neatly trimmed, good muslin, 
offered at $1.65. Long Night-dress, yoke, collar and 
sleeves beaulstully tucked, neat edge, good muslin, 
offered at $14 

Beautiful Toilet Sacque or short night-dress, 
trimmed full length with 2 insertions of embroid- 
ery and alternate tucking, collar and sleeves em- 
brvidered to match, offered at $1.75. 


Ladies Going to the Country 


and wishing to replenish their wardrobe, should 
certainly visit our Undergarment Department. 
We offer the largest selection of Ladies’ fine un- 
derwear in this country. 

Special attention is directed to our magnificent 
assortment of Linen and 


FRENCH PERCALE 


underwear, er.tirely sewed and embroidered by 
hand. These goods we are offering at extraordin- 
arily cheap prices. Call and examine. 


Try Our Fashion Corsets, 


manufactured expressly to our order in Europe 
and warranted superior to all in perfection of 
finish, beauty of ye ea and durability of wear. We 
quote’ our best Lett 
‘Fashion A” Corset, woven, fine coutille, % 
bones, —_ ~; x. top, at'$1. 
“ Fash orset, woven, 124 bones, silk fan- 
stitched top and bottom, a ry at #2. 
ashion F”’ Corset, woven, 80 wide bones placed 
seu to pone, silk fanstite hed, top of hand-em- 
broidered scallops, the _— ‘Corset beautifully 
emrotsered, offered at #2. 

Pay n K” Corset, woven. 400 bones, elegantly 
fanstitehed with silk, embroidered top and bottom 
at 

“Fashion V” Corset, hand-made of finest French 
Coutille, ao Sense =. \ saemueneen silk fanstitched, 
at so 65, worth full $2. 

Try the FASHION CORSETS and you will never 
use any other, 





We offer extraordinary inducements in 


BLACK SILKS, BLACK ALPACAS, 


Ladies’ and ,Children’s Suits, Millinery Goods of 
every description, Real Laces, aud Dress Trim- 
mings, Parasols, etc., etc. 

Great bargains in 


FANS. 


White Se Satin Fe rq handsomely carved and paint- 
ed 75, $2.25, $2, 

A White Satin Fan, richly carved sticks, ex- 
a vainted, at 33) worth full $5.50. 

Ladies rine in or near New York should cer- 
tainly visit our Establishment. We wiil think ita 
pleasure to show you our gouds, whether you are 
ready to purchase or not. 

We send goods C. 0. D., to any part of the coun- 
try, allowing full examination before acceptance. 
By enclosing money with order, ladies will save 
time and return expressage. Always send check, 
draft or Post Office order. 





Send for our Descriptive Price List. mailed free 
on applicatiod. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











! 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY FRUIT DRIER 





Fruit prepared on THE AMERICAN FRUIT DRIER has taken the FIRST PRE- 
MIUMS wherever exhibited. The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given 


entire satisfaction, and ‘ts use is rapidly extending wherever it is known. 


With the American Fruit Drier surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over 


| ripeners or inferior size or quality is unfit for marketing in the ur prepared state, can all be converted 
| 


into a marketable commodity, which, from its excellence, will command the highest price, 


P.O. Box 57 





Mlustrated circulars giving a full description of the above mailed free to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Agents, 


Such fruit 


| a8 is prepared by this means sells readily at an average of fifty per cent. more than ordinary dried fruit. 


Address 


ot Barclay Street, New York, 


Mothers, Look Here! 


D> you want a quiet, never-failing amusement 
for your children? 


HERE IT IS! 


The New Soap Bubble Tov. 


The disagreeable part of blowing soap bubbles is 
here avoided, as the soap and water are contained 
in a tight receptacle attached to the pipe. and cannot 
be overturned. 


300 Bubbles Blown without Refilling, 

ANY KIND OF SOAP USED. 

Warranted to work as represented. 

For sale by all toy dealers, or mailed post-paid 
for 35 cents to any address, by 8. B. BLISS, Gen’l 
Agt., P.O. Box 5712, N.Y.City, Office, 34 Barclay St. 
Agents wanted, 








now in the 


New YORK, - 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
Sr. Lo 





market. 





We 


HILL’S 


Archimedean Lawn Mowers, 


28-Inch Pony Mower, price $1003; 3 

The above cut represents the New “Archimedean” Horse Lawn Mower, which 
was made and put into the market for the first time during the season of 1873, and 
is the most desirable Horse Lawn Mower in the world. 
cutting 2 swath 28 inches wide, price $100.00; and one cutting 32 inches, price $125.00. 
In construction they are very simple, and in workmanship and durability far sur- 
pass any now in use, and is the lightest draught machine made of its capacity— 
beautifully made and finshed. Either size easily handled by a pony, and the ease by 
which they can be operated is a very important consideration, in contrast to being 
obliged to use heavy draught horses, which so seriously injure and cut up the turf. 
They being so easily handled, we can perform more labor in a given time than any 
warrant 


FOR HAND & HORSE POWER. 


82-Inch Horse Mower, salts 8125. 


Two sizes made. One 


them in every particular, and will send 


them on approval to any part of the United States. 
the improvements which our celybrated hand sizes have, which are teo well known 
to need description here. 


Manufactured by THE HILL’S “* ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER CO., 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


They are provided with all 





FOR SALE BY 


{ Pasteeeos, BROS. & CO. 
7 & BLISS & SONS. 

WIT TIEN BURG & HAMPTON, 
P. 8. MESEROLE. 


ie; on gr hag & CO. 
AM Ww CO. 


PRA ATT & KC. 
HEWITT, FIELD & CO. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








KAOLIN. 

‘\HINA-CLAY or kaolin is one of the materials 

/ used in the manufacture of porcelain; indeed, 
true porcelain cannot be made without it. Weare in- 
debted to the Boston Journal of Chemistry for a brief 
account of this substance. It has been known and 
used in China from time immemorial. It isa product 
of the decomposition of the feld-spar of granite. It 
was discovered in Europe early in the last century, and 
from the time of that discovery dates the commence- 
ment of the manufacture of porcelain in Europe. It 
is found in Cornwall, in England. It is now used ex- 
tensively in other arts besides pottery. Some thou- 
sands of tons are annually imported into this country 
from England. When imported itis a very fine, white, 
impalpable powder, in lumps, of a nearly pure white 
eolor, the commercial value depending much on the 
purity of the color. 

Recently true kaolin has been discovered in Mary- 
land, and the first attempts at washing and preparing 
it for market have been made. The article thus pre- 
pared is identical with English china-clay, except 
that the color is dark. It is equally fine and feels be- 
tween the fingers perfectly smooth and free from sand 
or any hard particles. If it can be prepared so as to 
be as white as the English it will doubtless take the 
place of the latter in our markets. In the meantime, 
while seeking for the right color, there is some con- 
sumption for purposes where the color is of less conse- 
quence, and for such purposes it is now well-adapted. 
We are not aware that the true kaolin has ever, before 
been found in this country. Some common clay, 
which is sold as kaolin, is not the true article. 





THE MAGNETIC CYCLE. 

N R. CHARLES A. SCHOTT of the Coast Sur- 
~+zYVi. vey has recently made an examination of the 
secular changes in the magnetic elements based on all 
the observations taken at Washington since 1790. He 
finds that the declination or variation of the compass 
changes periodically in such a way that it will return 
to its present value in about two hundred and forty 
vears. The dip of the needle is now slowly diminish- 
ing, and has continued to do so since 1840, its annual 
change being very nearly uniform. The total mag- 
netic force is very slowly increasing, although at pre- 
sent itis nearly stationary. It reached its minimum 
about twenty-two years ago, and after having increas- 
ed until the present time, is probably now about to 
diminish. Mr. Schott thinks plausible the hypothesis 
that the observed secular changes are produced by 
thermal changes in the earth’s crust, manifesting 
themselves as a disturbance in the distribution of ter- 
restrial magnetism. These thermal changes must be 
considered as having a slow rate, but operating on a 
vast scale, explaining the similarity of secular change 
extending over thousands of miles, and continuing 
perhaps, for hundreds of years. They are mixed, pro- 
gressive, and periodic in character. Thus the inftuence 
which produced the increase of west declination on 
our Atlantic coast was first recognized in the north- 
east, extending in time towards the southwest. 
N R. A. W. CHASE tells, in the American 

‘I Journal of Science and Art, a curious story 
which he received from Mr. Bard, agent of the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company at San Buenaventura. 
Mr. Bard commenced sinking an artesian well on the 
sea-beach, near high-water mark, for the purpose of 
supplying water at a newly-constructed wharf at 
Point Hueneme, southeast of San Buenaventura. At 
the depth of 143 feet a strong flow of water was ob- 
tained, which spouted forth to a height of thirty feet. 
It was controlled with a “ goose-neck” and utilized. 
One day, during the absence of the agent, the men 
aroumd the well noticed fish in the waste-water. On 
his return they called his attention to the fact, and he 
found on examination that the well was filled with 
young trout, thousands of them being thrown out at 
every jet. Their cyes were found to be perfect. The 
nearest stream is the Santa Clara River, several miles 
distant. Could these fish have come from its head- 
waters by some subterranean outlet? There are no 
trout in the lower portion of the stream. The tem- 
perature of the water is 64° Fahrenheit, like that of all 
the wells around it. This is, of course, too warm for 
trout to live in it long. 


TROUT FROM A WELL. 


THE BASKING SHARK. 


N interesting icthyological discovery, an ac- 

count of which is given in Science Gossip, has 
lately been made by Professor Steenctrupp, of Copen- 
hagen. He finds that certain comb-like bodies, which 
have been supposed to be appendages of the skin of 
ceriam sharks, are really shifting organs appended to 
the interior of the gill-apertures of the basking shark; 
and he infers that this fish, the largest shark of the 
northern regions, which attains a length of thirty-five 
feet or more, lives like the still more gigantic whales 
upon the bodies of small marine animals, strained 
from the water by these peculiar fringés. The very 
fine rays composing the fringes are five or six inches 
in length, and were some years ago shown by Pro- 








a 





fessor Hanover to consist of dentine, so that, to a cer- 
tain extent, each of them may be regarded as the 
analogue of a tooth. It is remarkable that Bishop 
Gunnerus, who originally described the basking shark 
(selachus maximus), and regarded it as the fish that 
swallowed the prophet Jonah, noticed the existence 
of these branchial sieves more than a century ago, 

N R. R. H. TIDDEMAN has published an inter- 
al ‘i esting paper on the ‘Relation of Man to the 
Ice-sheet in the North of England,” for a synopsis of 
which we are indebted to the Popular Science Monthly. 
In this paper he gives a detailed description of the 
fossils found in Victoria Cave, Yorkshire, which is 
now being explored by a committee, aided by the 
British Association. Discoveries of a most interesting 
character have been made. In a bone-bed, beneath 
other deposits, were found bones, teeth, and other re- 
mains of extinct species of animals. Professor Burke 
identified remains of the Elephas primigenius, rhi- 
noceros, Cave-bear, hyena, bison and others. A some- 
what clumsy fibula (smallgbone of the leg) was also 
found, which has been pronounced by very high 
authority to be human beyond a doubt. The position 
of the locality gives great importance to its discovery, 
as it seems to carry back the period when man existed 
to glacial if not to pre-glacial times. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 





“Pike 


Aepartment. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 
rQNHE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 
serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents ure sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
“an homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

* Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Aslecp.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN :” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1144x16'¢ inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHEer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at................... 

2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.... 0.00... .0 00.0000 

8. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PrEecE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 

or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 

4, Errner Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... 2.22... 

5. Bora Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 


3 50 


675 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


NHE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
a now an established fact, is more than tivice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of ‘circulation,’ we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists, 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
offhe paper. Weare getting every little while expres- 
sions of appreciation from different advertisers. 

We append a few, both old and new; the value of 
the old ones lying in the fact that our paper has er- 
tended its circulation from year to year, so that words 
of commendation written some time ago are even more 
true now than they were then! 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
* Union” once dlways want it on their list. Yours truly, 

8. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 
General Advertising Agents. 





After an experience of some years, we consider the Chris 
tian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the adver- 
tising mediums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Publishers, Philadelphia, 





Although advertising largely in many of the best known 
papers, we find the Christian Union, without exception, the 
most profitable medium for us, A. W. DABy, 

Successor to Elder & Brown, 445 to 452 West Street, N.Y. 





We have advertised, during the present season, in over 3,000 
papers, and the Christian Union has proved by far the best 
medium of all—the price is pretty high, but it gives better 
returns for the money than any other. 

P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 





During the last eighteen months I have inserted my adver- 
tisement, occupying one or two pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pay well for the outlay; but the 
CHRISTIAN UNION pays me better than any. 

J. C. TiLt0N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





We have received more orders for goods directly traceable to 
your paper this season than the amount of all your bills 
against us—saying nothing of the incidental and general 
benefit. AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Co., New York. 





We do not hesitate to say that a liberal advertiser will al- 
ways get the full worth of his money in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, which we esteem as one of the very best and most satis- 
factory advertising mediums we have ever tried. 

ENOCH MORGAN’S Sons, New Yors. 





We have advertised quite liberally in Tne CrristTIAN 
UNION, and are very much pleased with results, having re- 
ceived more answers to said advertisements in the CHRISTIAN 
Union than through any other medium we have used. 

AUSTIN JACKSON & Co., Dansville, N. ¥Y. 

We take this opportunity to say that we think your bill the 
cheapest of the season, as it has brought us more orders than 
the same advertisement in any other paper. We have had 
orders from every State and Territory in the Union, and from 
Canada and New Brunswick, the writers saying that they saw 
our advertisement in the CHRISTIAN UNION. Yours, etc., 

MAssey & Hupson, Jobbers in Seeds and Plants, 
Chestertown, Md. 








We find that the Christian Union has proved the best 
medium. We advertise in about twenty leading papers, 
some of them claiming over 100,000 circulation, yet find that 
more than one-fifth of our applications state that our adver- 
tisement was seen in the Christian Union. 

In the aggregate, these papers combine over a million cir- 
culation. . . PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York. 





A few days ago I made a calculation upon the results I have 
attained, and this is what I find: Of the parties who tell how 
they came to see my advertisement, nine ont of every eleven 
name the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

I advertise in over fourteen first-class weekly papers, in- 
cluding the , the » and the , besides many 
daily papers. I find that I receive at least three times the 
benefit from the CHRISTIAN UNION that all the rest of my 
list combined gives me. 











A. BURDETTE SmitH, New York. 





We have been advertising widely during the past year in 
some of the best mediums of the land—religious and secular 
weeklies—and we take pleasure in certifying that our adver- 
tisement in the Christian Union has been the beet investment 
we have made. It has brought us more letters and more orders 
than all the other papers together. 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., N. Y., 
S. G. Brower, Pres’t. 

Advertising is brisk, our columns are well filled all 
the time, and every indication is for livelier business 
times just ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. The “early birds” will as usual catch the 
business chances that are beginning to appear above 
ground. If you havea good thing, let the public know 
it—or you will be likely to keep it! 











